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LITERATURE. 


The Works of Edgar Allan Poe. Edited by 
John H. Ingram. Vols. I. and II., con- 
taining the Collected Tales. (London 
and Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black, 
1874.) 


| Wrra just so much of the author’s works 
' before us, it would be too soon to speak de- 
finitively of his character, either as a man or 
a writer; and hence, although Mr. Ingram’s 
memoir is prefixed, duly enough, to the first 
volume, I do not think it falls to be con- 
sidered here in any detail. Mr. Ingram 
has done his best to clear Poe’s name from 
the calumnies of Rufus Griswold (a gentle- 
_ man, grim by name, who makes so repulsive 
a figure in literary history, that he might 
well have been coined in the morbid fancy 
of his victim); but when all is said, it is 
_ not in the power of man to make Poe alto. 
ther sympathetic. I cannot find it in my 
eart to like either his portrait or his cha- 
racter; and though it is possible that we 
see him more or less refracted through the 
| strange medium of his works, yet I do 
_ fancy that we can detect, alike in these, in his 
portrait, and in the facts of his life as now 
most fayourably told, a certain jarring note, 
_ ataint of something that we do not care to 
_ dwell upon or find a name for. 
The tales themselves are all before us in 
_ these two volumes; and though Mr. Ingram 
does not tell us whether they are there 
printed in chronological order, I fancy we 
shall not be mistaken in regarding some of 
the last stories in the second volume, as 
| being also among the last he wrote. There 
is no trace, in these, of the brilliant 
_ and often solid workmanship of his better 
moments. The stories are ill-conceived and 
Written carelessly. There is much laughter ; 
_ but it isa very ghastly sort of laughter at 
t—the laughter of those, in his own 
| words, “‘who langh, but smile no more.” 
_ He seems to have lost respect for himself, 
| for his art, and for his audience. When he 
_ dealt before with horrible images, he dealt 
with them for some definite enough creative 
| purpose, and with a certain measure and 
‘gravity suitable to the occasion; but he 
Seatters them abroad in these last tales with 
4n indescribable and sickening levity, with 
| Something of the ghoul or the furious lunatic 
| that surpasses what one had imagined to 
'Sneself of Hell. There is a duty to the living 
|More important than any charity to the 
| Gead; and it would be criminal in the re- 
_“‘Miewer to spare one harsh word in the 
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lest, by its absence, another victim should 
be permitted to soil himself with the perusal 
of the infamous “ King Pest.” He who could 
write “ King Pest’ had ceased to bea human 
being. For his own sake, and out of an 
infinite compassion for so lost a spirit, one 
is glad to think of him as dead. But if it 
is pity that we feel towards Poe, it is cer- 
tainly not pity that inspires us as we think 
of Baudelaire, who could sit down in cold 
blood, and dress out in suitable French this 
pointless farrago of horrors. There is a phase 
of contempt that, if indulged, transcends it- 
self and becomes a phase of passionate self- 
satisfaction; so for the weal of our own 
spirits, it is better to think no more of 
Baudelaire or ‘‘ King Pest.” 

It is not the fashion of Poe’s earlier tales 
to be pointless, however it may be with these 
sorry ones of the end. Pointlessness is, in- 
deed, the very last charge that could be 
brought reasonably against them. He has 
the true story-teller’s instinct. He knows 
the little nothings that make stories, or mar 
them. He knows how to enhance the signi- 
ficance of any situation, and give colour 
and life with seemingly irrelevant particu- 
lars. Thus, the whole spirit of “The Cask of 
Amontillado” depends on Fortunato’s carnival 
costume of cap and bells and motley. When 
Poe had once hit upon this device of dressing 
the victim grotesquely, he had found the key 
of the story; and so he sends him with 
uneven steps along the catacombs of the 
Montresors, and the last sound we hear out 
of the walled-up recess is the jingling of 
the bells upon his cap. Admirable, also, is 
the use he makes of the striking clock at 
Prince Prospero’s feast, in “ The Mask of the 
Red Death.” Each time the clock struck (the 
reader will remember), it struck so loudly 
that the musiz and the dancing must cease 
perforce until it had made an enc; as the 
hours ran on towards midnight, these pauses 
grew naturally longer; the maskers had the 
more time to think and look at one another, 
and their thoughts were none the more plea- 
sant. Thus, as each hour struck, there went 
a jar about the assemblage; until, as the 
reader will remember, the end comes sud- 
denly. Now, this is quite legitimate; no 
one need be ashamed of being frightened or 
excited by such means; the rules of the 
game have been respected ; only, by the true 
instinct of the story-teller he has told his 
story to the best advantage, and got full 
value for his imaginations. This is not so 
always, however ; for sometimes he will take 
a high note falsetto; sometimes, by a sort 
of conjuring trick, get more out of his story 
than he has been able to put into it; and, 
while the whole garrison is really parading 
past us on the esplanade, continue to terrify 
us from the battlements with sham can- 
non and many fierce-looking shakos upon 
broom-sticks. For example, in “The Pit 
and the Pendulum,” after having exhausted 
his bedevilled imagination in the concep- 
tion of the pendulum and the red-hot col- 
lapsing walls, he finds he can figure forth 
nothing more horrible for the pit; and 
yet the pit was to be the crowning horror. 
This is how he effects his purpose (vol. i. 
p. 214) :— 

“ Amid the thought of the fiery destruction 
that impended, the idea of the coolness of the well 





came over my soul like balm. I rushed to its 
deadly brink. I threw my straining vision below. 
The glare from the enkindled roof illumined its 
inmost recesses. Yet for a wild moment did my 
spirit refuse to comprehend the meaning of what 
Isaw. At length it forced—it wrestled its way 
into my soul—it burned itself in upon my shudder- 
ing reason. O fora voice to speak! oh horror! 
oh, any horror but this !” 


And that is all. He knows nomore about 
the pit than youor Ido. It is a pure im- 
posture, a ‘piece of andacious, impudent 
thimble-rigging; and yet, even with such 
bugs as these he does manage to frighten 
us. You will find the same artifice repeated 
in ‘‘ Hans Pfaal,” about the mysteries of the 
moon ; and again, though with a difference, 
in the abrupt conclusion of “ Arthur Gordon 
Pym.” His imagination is a willing horse ; 
but three times, as you see, he has killed it 
under him by over-riding, and come limping 
to the post on foot. With what a good 
grace does he not turn these failures to ad- 
vantage, and make capital out of each imagi- 
native bankruptcy! Even on a critical re- 
trospect, it is hard to condemn him as he 
deserves ; for he cheats with gusto. 

After this knowledge of the stage, this 
cleverness at turning a story out, perhaps 
the most striking of Poe’s peculiarities is an 
almost incredible insight into the debateable 
region between sanity and madness. The 
“Imp of the Perverse,” for example, is an im- 
portant contribution to morbid psychology ; 
so, perhaps, is “‘ The Man of the Crowd; ” 
*‘ Berenice,”’ too, for ashorrible as it is, touches 
a chord in one’s own breast, though perhaps 
it is a chord that had better be left alone; 
and the same idea recurs in “ The Tell-Tale 
Heart.”” Sometimes we can go with him the 
whole way with a good conscience; some- 
times— instead of saying, yes, this is how I 
should be if I were just a little more mad 
than éver I was—we can say frankly, this is 
what Iam. There is one passage of analysis 
in this more normal vein, in the story of 
“* Ligeia,” as tothe expression of Ligcia’s eyes. 
He tells us how he felt ever on the point of 
understanding their strange quality, and 
ever baffled at the last moment, just as “in 
our endeavours to recall to memory some- 
thing long forgotten, we often find ourselves 
upon the very verge of remembrance, with- 
out being able in the end to remembcr;” 
and how, in streams of running water, in 
the ocean, in the falling of a meteor, in the 
glances of unusually aged people, in certain 
sounds from stringed instruments, in certain 
passages from books, in the commonest 
sights and sensations of the universe, he 
found ever and anon some vague inexplicable * 
analogy to the expression and the power of 
these loved eyes. This, at least, or the like 
of it, we all know. But, in the general, his 
subtlety was more of a snare to him than 
anything else. ‘Nil sapientiae odiosius,” 
he quotes himself from Seneca, “nil sapicn- 
tiae odiosius acumine nimio.” And though 
it is delightful enough in the C. Auguste 
Dupin trilogy—it was Baudelaire who 
called it a trilogy—yet one wearies in the 
long run of this strain of ingenuity; one 
begins to marvel at the absence of the good 
homespun motives and sentiments that do the 
business of the everyday world; although 
the demonstrator is clever, and the cases in- 
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structive and probably unique, one begins 
to weary of going round this madhouse, and 
long for the society of some plain harmless 
person, with business habits and a frock coat, 
and nerves not much more shattered than the 
majority of his plain and harmless contem- 
poraries. Nor did this exaggerated insight 
make him wearisome only ; it did worse than 
that—it sometimes led him astray. Thus, 
in “ The Pit andthe Pendulum,” when the hero 
has been condemned, “the sound of the in- 
quisitorial voices,” he says, seemed merged 
in one dreamy indeterminate hum. It con- 
veyed to my soul the idea of revolution, per- 
haps from its association in fancy with the 
burr of a mill-wheel.” Now, it wants but a 
moment’s reflection to prove how much too 
clever Poe has been here, how far from true 
reason he has been carried by this nimiwm 
acumen. For—the man being giddy—the 
“idea of revolution” must have preceded the 
merging of the inquisitorial voices into an 
indeterminate hum, and most certainly could 
not have followed it as any fanciful deduc- 
tion. Again, as before in the matter of 
effect, one cannot help fearing that some of 
the subtlety is fustian. To take an example 
of both sorts of imagination—the fustian and 
the sincere—from the same story “ Arthur 
Gordon Pym :” the four survivors on board 
the brig Grampus have lashed themselves to 
the windlass, lest they should be swept away ; 
one of them, having drawn his lashings too 
tight, is ready to yield up his spirit for a long 
while, is nearly cut in two, indeed, by the 
cord about his loins. ‘No sooner had we 
removed it, however,’’ Poe goes on, “ than 
he spoke and seemed to experience instant 
relief—being able to move with much greater 
ease than either Parker or myself” (two 
who had not tied themselves so closely). 
“ This was no doubt owing to the loss of blood.” 
Now, whether medically correct or not, this 
is, on the face of it, sincerely imagined. 
Whether correct or not in fact, it is correct 
in art. Poe evidently believed it true; evi- 
dently it appeared to him that thus, and not 
otherwise, the thing would fall out. Now, 
turn a page back, and we shall find (ii. 78), 
in the description of the visions that went 
* before Pym while thus bound, something 
to be received very much more deliberately. 
“I now remember,” he writes, 


“that in all which passed before my mind's 
eye, motion was a predominant idea, Thus I 
never fancied any stationary object, such as a 
house, a mountain, or anything of that kind; but 
windmills, ships, large birds, balloons, people on 
horseback, carriages driving furiously, and similar 
moving objects presented themselves in endless 
succession.” 


This may be true; it may be the result of 
great erudition in the thoughts of people in 
such sore straits ; but the imagination does 
not adopt these details, they do not commend 
themselves to our acceptance, it is nowise 
apparent why stationary objects should not 
present themselves to the fancy of a man tied 
to the windlass of a dismasted brig; and, 
this being so, the whole passage, as art, 
stands condemned. If it be mere canseless 
fancy (as it seems), it is fustian of the most 
unpardonable sort; if it be erudition,—well 
then, it may be erudition, but never art. 
Things are fit for art so far only as they are 
both true and apparent. To make what I 





mean clear: Mr. Ruskin, in some one or other 
of his delightful books, quotes and approves a 
poet (I think it was Homer) who said of a 
brave man that he was as brave as a fly; 
and proceeds, in his usual happy manner, to 
justify the epithet. The fly, he tells us, is 
in very deed the most madly courageous of 
all created beings. And therefore the simile 
is good—excellent good. And yet the 
reader’s instinct would tell him, I am sure, 
that the simile is a vile simile. Let him 
prefer his instinct before Mr. Ruskin’s 
natural history. For, though it be based on 
what is true, this comparison is not based 
upon a truth that is apparent ; it does not 
commend itself to our acceptance; it is 
not art. 

T have spoken at so great a length of these 
matters of method and detail, that no room 
remains to me to speak of the larger ques- 
tion—a question avoided also by Baudelaire 
on the same plea of want of space—why it 
is that these subjects interested Poe’s imagi- 
nation—a question difficult of solution, 
indeed, but not insoluble with time. Nor 
have I left myself room to speak of what is 
perhaps still more important, the relation 
between Poe and his far greater and better 
compatriot, Hawthorne. That there is a 
consanguinity, that the two saw the world 
in a fashion not altogether dissimilar, that 
some of the short stories of Hawthorne 
seem inspired by Poe, and some of Poe’s 
short stories seem to be an echo of Haw- 
thorne—all this is beyond question ; but all 
this I can do no more than indicate. 

Nor should the reader be surprised if a 
criticism upon Poe is mostly negative, and 
rather suggests new doubts than resolves 
those already existing; for it is Poe’s merit 
to carry people away, and it is his besetting 
sin that he wants altogether such scrupulous 
honesty as guides and restrains the finished 
artist. He was, let us say it with all sorrow, 
not conscientious. Hunger was ever at 
his door, and he had too imperious a 
desire for what we call nowadays the sen- 
sational in literature. And thus the critic 
(if he be more conscientious than the man 
he is criticising) dare not greatly praise lest 
he should be thought to condone all that is 
unscrupulous and tinsel in these wonderful 
stories. They are to be praised by him in 
one way only—by recommending those 
that are least objectionable. If anyone 
wishes to be excited, let him _ read, 
under favourable circumstances, ‘‘ The Gold 
Bug,” “ The Descent into the Maelstrém,”’ 
“The Cask of Amontillado,”’ “The Oval 
Portrait,” and the three stories about C. 
Auguste Dupin, the philosophical detective. 
If he should then desire to read more, he 
may go on, but warily ; there are trap-doors 
and spring-guns in these two volumes, there 
are gins and pitfalls; and the precipitate 
reader may stumble unawares upon some 
nightmare not easily to be forgotten. 

One word on the services of Mr. Ingram. 
This edition has evidently been a labour of 
love with him. Let us hope, in the next 
two volumes which are to complete the 
series, he may extend some of his love and 
labour to the scraps of French, which Poe 
was so fond of scattering about his pages. 
There are some deplorable errors abroad in 
the two under present consideration—errors 


'and enterprising traveller. 


‘tervals, more or less fi 





I should like to make clear to Mr. Ingram, 
some fine evening, over what he would call, 
or suffer his printers to call, a flagon of Clos 


de Vougeot. Rosert Louis Stevenson. 








Anatolica ; or, the Journal of a Visit to some 
of the Ancient Ruined Cities of Caria, 
Phrygia, Lycia and Pisidia. . By the Rev. 
E. J. Davis, H.B.M.’s Consular Chaplain, 
Alexandria. (London: Grant & Co., 
1874.) 


Asta Minor is one of the few countries within 
easy reach that have not yet passed into the 
domain of the ordinary tourist. While 
Palestine and Egypt are now annually 
visited by swarms of travellers of all kinds, 
and Mr. Cook can organise an “excursion” 
party for the Holy Land with as much mon- 
chalance as he formerly felt in arranging one 
for the Rhine or Switzerland, the nearer 
provinces of Turkey in Asia still offer an 
interesting field for the more adventurous 
The days are 
indeed past when he can hope, like Mr. 
Hamilton, or Sir Charles Fellows, to add 
materially to our geographical knowledge, 
or discover the sites of new and interesting 
cities, or to stumble unexpectedly upon such 
architectural remains as those of Azani, as 
was done by Lord Ashburnham just fifty 
years ago. But, with the exception of a few 
districts near the sea-coast, there is hardly 
any part of this great peninsula where an 
intelligent and observant traveller, who 
starts with a reasonable amount of informa- 
tion, and is content to describe things faith- 
fully as he saw them, will not be able “ to 
contribute something to our knowledge of a 
most beautiful and interesting country.” 
These are the words in which Mr. Davis 
has modestly described the object which he 
proposed to himself, and which he has fully 
realised in the work before us. 

At the present day, indeed, the opening 
of the railway from Smyrna to Aidin, afford- 
ing easy access to the ruins of Ephesus and 
the lovely valley of the Maeander, has been 
the means of attracting a largely increased 
number of tourists to Smyrna itself, very 
few of whom return from thence without 
having taken a passing glance at the re- 
mains of the far-famed city of Diana. But 
few and far between are those who avail 
themselves of the facility thus afforded 
them to extend their journey farther into 
the interior, though the highly interesting 
ruins of Hierapolis and Laodicea are situated 
within three or four days’ ride of the ter- 
mination of the railroad at Aidin. These 
points have, however, been frequently visited 
as a part of “the Tour of the Seven 
Churches,” which has been repeated at in- 
uently, ever since 
it was first made by Dr. Smith, the chap- 
lain at Constantinople, as far back as the 
year 1671; and was fully described by Mr. 
Arundell in 1828. This route, therefore, 
had nothing to offer in the way of novelty, 
and Mr. Davis exercised a very wise dis- 
cretion in turning his steps from the site of 
Colossae towards the south-east into the 
comparatively little known regions of Pisidia 
and Lycia. No part of his route was in- 
deed absolutely new ; and the ancient sites 
which he visited had all been already de- 
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scribed. But the remarkable positions of 
Sagalassus and Cremna were still but imper- 
fectly known, and his description of these 
i ing localities is accompanied with 
sketches of their plan and elevation which 
add materially to our knowledge. At the 
same time, this line of route led him through 
scenery of the most splendid character, and 
the descent through the vast forests that 
elothe the slopes of Mount Taurus to the 
plain of Adalia, which resembles the Cam- 

na‘of Rome alike in its general aspect 
te its unhealthiness, appears to equal, if it 
does not surpass, any similar scene in the 
Apennines. A considerable portion of this 
descent lies along the ancient Roman road, 
which is still in such good preservation that 
it needs but little repair to render it as good 
asever. But that little is not done. A bad 
mule-road is the only communication that 
exists with the important seaport of Adalia ; 
and though there is a talk of a railroad, we 
entirely agree with Mr. Davis that it will be 
very long before a railroad is carried through 
the defiles of the Taurus. 

Mr. Davis tells us that the desire to visit 
Anatolia was first aroused in him, when a 
boy at school, by receiving a copy of Sir C. 
Fellows’s Asia Minor and Lycia. Hence, a 
visit to Lycia naturally formed part of his 
original scheme of travel, and he had pro- 
posed to proceed from Adalia through the 
south of Lycia to Xanthus and the Gulf of 
Makri; but already (though it was but 
May 10) “ the heat was intense, the danger 
of malarious fever was every day becoming 
greater, and it was most probable they 
would find the villages along the coast 
deserted.” They were, therefore, compelled 
to strike again into the uplands of the 
interior; and after visiting the highly in- 
teresting ruins of Termessus—first discovered 
and described by Lieutenant (now Admiral) 
Spratt in 1842—they proceeded through 
the highlands and mountain districts on the 
borders of Lycia and Caria until they re- 
joined their former route in the valley of the 
Meander. We are not aware that any 
traveller had traversed this tract of country 
since it was first explored by Messrs. Spratt 
and Forbes more than thirty years ago. 

Mr. Davis has given us detailed and careful 
descriptions of the extant remains on the 
ancient sites which he visited, and as in 
several instances the localities had only been 
examined by one or two other travellers, 
these details possess considerable value for 
the purpose of comparison with the accounts 
already published. But the chief interest of 
his book will be found rather in the picture 
. he gives us of the existing state of the coun- 
tries which he traversed, than in his con- 
tributions to our archaeological knowledge. 
It is only from the observations of un- 
prejudiced and intelligent travellers that we 
can form any just estimate of the real con- 
dition of the provinces of Asiatic Turkey ; 
and Mr. Davis appears to us eminently en- 
titled to claim this character. His long 
residence in the East, as consular chaplain 
at Alexandria, had moreover prepared him 
to judge of what he saw in Anatolia, from a 
different, and in some respects a juster, point 
of view than could be taken by a traveller 
fresh from the civilisation of Europe. 

He began his tour in Asia Minor—as will 
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probably be now the case with most visitors 
to that country—by following the line of 
railway into the valley of the Maeander, a 
district of surpassing beauty and fertility, 
and which may vie in both respects with 
the richest plains and valleys of Italy. Nor 
are these natural advantages altogether 
thrown away. Both Aidin and Nazli are 
esc and flourishing places, and afford 
vourable specimens of Turkish towns :— 

“There is even a good road, enclosed with 
walls and well-kept in most s, and on 
either side of it are olive grounds, vineyards, &c., 
in the highest state of cultivation ; and it is this 
district that supplies the finest figs and raisins for 
” (p. 63). 

The tourist who pays a mere passing visit 
to Aidin, and looks down from the ruins of 
Tralles upon the beantiful and well-culti- 
vated vale beneath him, will hardly be dis- 
posed to credit the accounts he has heard of 
the poverty and decay of Asia Minor. But 
very different is the result of a wider field 
of observation :— 

“Except in the valley of the Maeander” (says 
Mr. Davis) “and a few of the larger villages, they” 
(the-Turks) “do not seem even to take the least 
care of their fruit trees; and many of the moun- 
tain vill have no fruit trees excepting the 
walnut, which grows wild and thrives everywhere. 
. The portion of Anatolia which we visited 
is perhaps naturally the richest in the whole 
country; but the same aspect of decay prevails 
almost everywhere out of the Maeander valley” 
(p. 291). 

The prevailing character of poverty and 
desolation at the present day is the more 
striking from the contrast it presents with 
the remains of former prosperity. “It was not 
so”’ (observes Mr. Davis) “‘ in ancient-times : 
all those desolate and lonely districts through 
which we had passed were once filled with 
thriving cities and a teeming population.” 
Nowhere was our author more impressed with 
this contrast than on the site of Hierapolis, 
which, like its neighbour Laodicea, was 
famous in the days of Strabo for its woollen 
manufactures, as well as for its mineral 
waters :— 


“T have seen ” (he says) “ few spots more gloomy 
and depressing than the old Thermae of Hiera- 
polis. The rich gifts of nature are still there, 
but in place of the flourishing city with its 
polished and wealthy citizens, only the black 
tents of a few wandering shepherds, and the poor 
peasants of Pambouk Kalassi are left ” (p. 112). 
The remark may appear a trite one; but it 
is one that is perpetually impressing itself 
anew upon the mind of the traveller in Asia 
Minor. 

That much of this poverty and decay is 
owing to the government cannot, we think, 
be denied. The taxation is oppressive, and 
the manner in which it is levied renders it 
doubly injurious. At the same time nothing 
is done for the people by the government : 
no roads, bridges, or other works of public 
utility are constructed for their benefit. The 
unhappy villagers are drained of all their 
resources, and are compelled to place them- 
selves in the hands of merciless money- 
lenders, in order that the revenues extorted 
from them may be squandereg in building 
palaces on the Bosphorus, or applied to the 
maintenance of a disproportionate fleet and 
army. ‘In short, the provinces are sacri- 
ficed to the capital, and while there is an air 





of prosperity at Constantinople, the country 
is im a state of miserable decay ” (p. 316). 

Like all travellers who have wandered in 
the more secluded parts of Asiatic Turkey, 
Mr. Davis has been led to form in man 
respects a favourable estimate of the Turkish 
peasantry. They are hospitable, kindly to 
travellers, and in general strictly honest. 
The perpetual cry for “backsheesh,” so 
troublesome to the tourist in the neighbour- 
hood of Constantinople or Smyrna, is un- 
known in the interior. Nor are they want- 
ing in industry. It is rather the skill to 
direct their industry that is wanting. The 
peasant himself, as in almost all countries, 
is ignorant and narrow-minded, wedded to 
the old routine to which he has been ac- 
customed, and indisposed to believe in what 
are called “improvements.” Unfortunately 
there is no superior class to enlighten him, 
or to lead the way to a better system. The 
utter want of comfort or convenience in their 
dwelling-places, which are mere hovels of 
the most wretched description, is a fact that 
must be painfully apparent even to the pass- 
ing traveller ; and no signs are to be found 
of a desire to improve them. It is true (ob- 
serves Mr. Davis) that there is a deeper 
reason for this ; for the least appearance of 
wealth or comfort would but make him a 
mark for the oppression of his superiors. 

“ What inducement is there for a man to work 
whose property is never secure, who is exposed to 
extortion if he has the appearance of wealth, and 
who is contented with a very moderate amount of 
comfort? Let but the Turkish peasant have some 
prospect held out to him, some inducement for 
exertion, ard we may well believe that the motives 
which influence other men would not be without 
effect on him ” (p. 315). 

We are afraid that Mr. Davis’s account 
of his travelling experiences in Anatolia is 
not calculated to attract any but enterprising 
and energetic travellers to follow his example. 
It is not as yet a land for the mere ordinary 
tourist. 

“ In Palestine and Southern Syria ” (he observes) 
“the traveller finds little or no difticulty. The 
Syrian and Egyptian dragomans are well ac- 
quainted with the country. The stations for en- 
camping are well known. - The people readily 
bring supplies. It is easy to procure what the 
European stranger requires. In consequence, tent 
life there is possible—even ipsialie in fine 
weather. But it is altogether different in Asia 
Minor. It is impossible to find a dragoman ac- 
quainted with the country, and the supply of pro- 
visions is scanty and bad” (p. 300). 

To travel in Anatolia, he elsewhere re- 
marks, “‘a man needs the digestion of an 
ostrich, the skin of a rhinoceros, and the 
strength of a horse.” These hardships are 
undoubtedly mitigated, if one travels en 
Milordos with tents, plenty of attendants, 
and ample supplies ; but even then there are 
many unavoidable privations, while the 
traveller can gain but little acquaintance 
with the people. But if he has courage to 
brave these discomforts, he will be amply 
rewarded by the picturesque beauties of a 
country which Mr. Davis (with perhaps a 
pardonable exaggeration) does not hesitate 
to rank “far before Italy in general,” and 
many districts of which he considers even to 
equal the far-famed environs of Naples. 

But discomfort and privations are not all 
that. the traveller has to fear in Asia Minor, 
Besides the ever-recurring danger of malaria, 
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which is not confined to the sea-coast, though 
it there assumes its most treacherous and 
deadly form, he runs no small risk from 
brigands. It is true that brigandage does 
not assume in these Turkish provinces the 
professional and chronic character which it 
possesses in Greece, but outbreaks of it are 
not unfrequent, and are sometimes of a for- 
midable description. Mr. Davis himself and 
his travelling companion had in one instance 
a fortunate escape. They had intended re- 
turning from Adalia to Aidin by way of 
Makri and Moollah, but were induced by the 
fear of heat and malaria to change their 
route, and proceed through the mountains 
by Cibyra. Had they taken the route origi- 
nally proposed, they would have arrived at 
Makri on the very day that a band of moun- 
taineers, seventy or eighty strong, came 
down and pillaged the whole neighbourhood, 
blockaded Makri and Levesi, captured seve- 
ral Greek vessels, and drove off the govern- 
ment troops and douaniers who attacked 
them in the first instance. Nor were they 
defeated and dispersed till a detachment 
of regular troops was sent against them. 
Very much the same state of things is de- 
scribed as existing in Lycia in 1854; and 
although Mr. Davis found no molestation in 
the course of his tour, and was able to write 
that there appeared little danger from rob- 
bers in that portion of Anatolia, he adds in 
a subsequent note that allthis was changed ; 
and the Constantinople journals for the 
latter part of the year 1873 were full of 
accounts of brigandage and robberies from 
all quarters. We hear so much less of 
brigands in the Turkish provinces than in 
Greece, that many people are apt to suppose 
that the former enjoy an immunity in this 
respect, which is certainly far from being the 
case. KE. H. Bunsvry. 








‘Ten Years of Gentleman Farming at Blenner- 
hasset, with Co-operative Objects. By Wil- 
liam Lawson, Charles D. Hunter, F.C.S., 
and Others. (London: Longmans & Co., 
1874.) 


‘Tuts is a book altogether swi generis. The | 


subject of it is an establishment which 
existed from 1862 to 1872 at Blennerhasset, 
“a village of about. 200 inhabitants, on the 
south side of the little trout stream, the 
Ellen, about eighteen miles west of Carlisle, 
and about ten miles east of Maryport,” and 
which “included a farm, extensive farm- 
buildings, a market garden, artificial manure 
works, steam-ploughing machinery, a labo- 
ratory, a free library, a free school, and 
several grocery shops”—several of the 
above branches extending to other places 
besides Biennerhasset, even so far as New- 
castle and Carlisle—and of which the owner 
was Mr. William Lawson, son of the late, and 
brother of the present Sir Wilfrid Lawson. 
The book may be inferred to have in all 
seven authors, named and unnamed (though 
two are only critics), and two of them seem 
to have exercised editorial functions; for 
although Mr. Hunter appears to hold him- 
self ‘‘ responsible for the matter and arrange- 
ment,” Mr. Holyoake not ouly writes the 
introductory chapter, but annotates the vo- 
lume to the end. The latter-named gentle- 
man is also responsible for the publication, 





as having had “no hesitation in thinking 
that the story of ‘Ten Years at Blenner- 
hasset’ was worth printing ;’’ and a debt of 
gratitude is due to Mr. Holyoake for so 
thinking. For although the work will be 
“caviare to the general,” it will—to say 
nothing of the value for purposes of scien- 
tific agriculture of its elaborate details and 
statistics of farming experiments—be appre- 
ciated by all who can relish a narrative of 
the quaintest social experience, prompted by 
genuine benevolence, and told with trans- 
parent candour, and with an almost constant 
undercurrent of quiet humour, in thoroughly 
good English. One thing to be regretted 
is, considering the kind of intellectual sea- 
sickness which figures produce in many 
minds, that the work could not have been 
divided into two volumes, or at least into 
two distinct portions, to the latter of which 
might have been confined all accounts and 
statistics. As a concession to human frailty, 
it may be mentioned that, after the first 
chapters, comprising 220 pages of the book, 
its interest is almost purely technical. Yet 
even the latter chapters, besides the detail 
of some interesting experiments in farming 
without cattle, contain facts of the highest 
value as to the cost of labour in farming : the 
results of Blennerhasset experience being 
that every 1s. increase on 16s. wages, or say 
1s. 3d. in the pound, will only increase the 
cost of production by about 3}d. in the pound. 
And it is remarkable that, from 1866 when 
it was at its maximum, the cost of labour 
per acre went on constantly diminishing, 
from 51. 1s. 33d. to 11. 16s., although in 1867 
the hours were reduced from ten and a half to 
nine. It is not, indeed, stated expressly whe- 
ther this reduction of hours was or was not 
attended with one of wages, and, curiously 
enough, amidst the numerous tables in the 
book, there is none showing the fluctuations, 
if any, in the rate of wages, nor is there any 
express statement of the average rate ; 
though as the figures of a week in 1870, 
varying for men from 2s. to 3s. 2d. per day, 
are given as those of an average week, the 
inference is both that there were no sub- 
stantial fluctuations in the figures, and that 
there was no reduction consequent on the 
reduction of hours in 1867 ; which, in other 
words, means that there was an important 
virtual rise in wages on that occasion. The 
general conclusion is, therefore, that the 
cost of labour sank while its price rose. 

This conclusion seems further borne out 

by the fact that the great fall in the cost of 
farm labour (from 5]. 1s. 3}d. per acre in 
1866 to 21. 10s. 4d. in 1867) nearly coincided 
with the establishment of a bonus system, 
although none was in fact paid before 1869. 
The writers, one is bound to say, express 
themselves very guardedly on this point: 
“From the steady nature of this improve- 
ment”’ (in the cost of labour per acre), 
“T think co-operation should be credited with a 
share in it. I know that after the first taste of 
bonus money in 1869, there was more faith 
exhibited in it by the workpeople, and in many 
instances a real endeavour was made to keep down 
the expenses and further the business.” 


Again :— 
“ As far as mere go, co-operation seems 


not to have been without effect on the labourers, 
so marked is this decrease in the cost of labour.” 





But when the nature both of the farming 
and of the co-operation practised at Blenner- 
hasset is considered, the wonder is not so 
much that there should be any doubt as to 
the influence of the latter in stimulating 
the exertions of the labourer, as that it 
should have exercised any influence at all. 
Mr. Miller Tiffin, one of the authors, in a 
graphic chapter on “ The First Steam-Plough 
in Cumberland, its Adventures and Vicissi- 
tudes,” tells us that 1,5107. was paid “in 
finding out what would answer, by first 
finding out what would not answer.’”” What 
he says of the steam-plough is in fact 
applicable to the whole system of Blenner- 
hasset farming, which may be said to have 
consisted of a series of agricultural experi- 
ments, extremely valuable to those who did 
not carry them on. Mr. Lawson, writing 
with that candour which is pre-eminently 
characteristic of the book, says :— 

“The labourers had been accustomed all their 
lives to have their labour dealt with by those who 
simply tried to buy it as cheap and sell it as dear 
as possible, and were, of course, unable to fall in 
with an entirely different order of =~ at a 
moment's notice. . . But if they doubted 
my will to benefit them by co-operation, perha 
they were still more doubtful of my ability to be 
so. They saw me buying and selling, but not 
getting gain; and under these circumstances it 
was not to be wondered at if simple-minded 
labourers supposed that no contrivance could 
make my co-operation profitable to them. More- 
over, they probably considered my practice of 
trying experiments upon the farm a great objection 
to co-operating with me. For not only were the 
experiments I thought proper to have tried ex- 
pensive—without the prospect of direct profit to 
myself—but the great importance to the public of 
intelligently tried agricultural experiments did 
not then seem to be realised by farmers gene- 
rally, mueh less by farm-labourers not at all 
accustomed to scientific investigation, or even to 
calculation of any sort.” 


It was probably at least premature to ask 
the farm-labourers to co-operate in agricul- 
tural experiments ‘‘ without the prospect of 
direct profit ” to the trier himself, and the 
offer of une-tenth of his profits under such 
circumstances might well fail to stimulate 
their exertions. But the very peculiar form 
which co-operation soon assumed for Mr. 
Lawson must now be shown. 

For some years the system of distributive 
co-operation as usually practised in the 
North, in which,—after a payment of a fixed 
dividend of 5 per cent. per annum on capital, 
surplus profits are divided either solely 
among shareholders in proportion to their 
purchases, or partly also to non-shareholders 
in the like proportion (with the exception in 
some cases of a percentage for educational 
purposes ),—was sufficient for Blennerhasset, 
and Mr. Lawson and some of his coadjutors 
seem to have done some vigorous mission- 
arizing in, Cumberland on its behalf. But 
nearly from the first another system (if it 
may be so called) was proposed, which came 
to be known as the “Timothy Tarbucket 
system of shopkeeping,” from the name of 
an ideal shopkeeper, viz. that of appointing 
‘some person shopkeeper for the public 
good, paying him a certain fixed rate of in- 
terest on such capital as he would have to 
devote to the business, while he was to 
supply goods to the public at large at the 
cheapest possible rate. He was to render 
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public accounts, periodically, of all the trans- | 


actions of the shopkeeping business he 
would thus be conducting, as the public 
servant, for the public good.” It is trans- 
t that “Timothy Tarbucket” could be 
none other than William Lawson; and ac- 
cordingly, though the former was voted 
down for some time at meetings, in favour 
of the Rochdale system, ‘‘ free co-operation,” 
as it was termed, at last carried the day. 
In 1867, Mr. Lawson tells us, 
“T published a statement declaring that all the 
profits over 2} per cent. per annum on a stated 
amount of my capital, during a certain time, 
would be devoted to the public good, and I invited 
everybody who was able and willing to co-operate 
with me for that end, to do so in any way that 
occasion might offer, and particularly in the matter 
of making, for the public use, as much profit as 
possible on the capital devoted to the public good, 
on the terms above mentioned.” 

But, remarkably enough, when in 1858 he 
realised a profit even beyond what had al- 
ready been spent in advance for “‘ the public 
good,” and consulted his neighbours, in 
public meetings at Blennerhasset, lreby, and 
Aspatria, how the balance was to be spent, 
“the strongest desire was shown that this 
profit be given to those who made it, mean- 
ing that it should be given proportionately 
to the workers employed in the establish- 
ment.” 

However, Timothy Tarbucket was not to 
be baulked, and accordingly a shop was set 
up on his principle at Newcastle—which 
after five years was wound up with a loss of 
5441. 10s. 2d.; one at Carlisle, wound up 
after three years with a loss of 2001. 17s. 4d. ; 
one at Ireby, wound up after a year with 
a loss of 48/. 11s. 24d.; and one at Blenner- 
hasset itself, handed over in 1872, after six 
years’ existence, and a loss of 431. 9s. 14d. 
to “The People’s Shop Company (Limited),” 
&@ company which, after paying 74 per 
cent. on capital, gives profits to purchasers. 
Thus the “ free co-operation ” principle re- 
sulted in every instance in loss, and in the 
one case in which it did not lead to entire 
failure, yielded the day to a system which 
gives 50 per cent. more profit to capital than 
the Rochdale one, without the same guaran- 
tees for the purity of articles and fair- 
dealing. 

But Timothy Tarbucket had a larger 
sphere of action still than the shops. The 
whole estate was virtually worked on his 
principle—and at the discretion of Mr. Law- 
son. The crowning experiment was that 
indicated in the last extract, of farming 
with the advice of all the world. A prac- 
tice of calling together for consultation some 
of the head officials grew into one of sum- 
moning to council all the labourers, male 
and female, and then into an “ open council,” 
where “the right to discuss and vote was not 
limited to the workers, but any one was 
welcome to attend and give the benefit of 
his or her advice ;” and which eventually 
took the name of the “ Blennerhasset Parlia- 
ment,” and was held at the school-room. It 
is remarkable that while even the “ open coun- 
cil ” lasted, the workers seem to have taken 
their part as co-operators in farming au 
serveuz, as is shown by motions like the fol- 
lowing, brought forward by labourers at the 
third meeting : “That we clear our meadow 
of sticks and stones before the mowing 





season ;” “that the twitch be taken out of 
the land.” But, as Mr. Lawson says himself, 
the workers grew “tired of counselling,” 
and the village parliament became appa- 
rently a very original kind of debating 
society, in which the affairs of the farm were 
indeed discussed, but rather as part of Blen- 
nerhasset affairs in particular, and of those 
of the world in general, than on their own 
bottom, and which appears to have been in- 
vested with a special control (how far abso- 
lute is nowhere stated) over the expenditure 
in the “public good departments.” As 
summed up by Mr. Hunter, the expenditure 
under this head between 1866 and 1872 
amounted to 1,3011. 12s. 104d., which was 
applied to the following purposes: ‘‘Co- 
operative meetings, agricultural experiments, 
free library and reading-rooms, free school- 
ing, free bath-room, noble temple, public 
assistance,” and “ festivals and trips.” 

But after 1867, a year known as the 
“great bonus year,” when a balance was 
found on the right side of 1,7151. 4s., and 
5461. 4s. 74d. of this was awarded as bonus 
to the workers, making 10/. 19s. 11d. to 
every full-time worker, Mr. Lawson seems 
to have been very little upon or near his 
farm. In 1871 a double misfortune fell upon 
the concern. The potato disease was par- 
ticularly bad, when the acreage laid down in 
potatoes had been increased to nearly a 
quarter of the whole farm, and the farm 
buildings were burntdown. It seemed clear 
to Mr. Lawson that his farming “ was very 
far from becoming remunerative, and from 
giving prospect of becoming so.” He had 
had “a pretty good spell ’’ of it, and there- 
fore sold the whole concern to his brother. 
The free library and reading rooms still re- 
main, and the testimony of a former bailiff 
to the parliament is, that many young men 
are indebted to it “for much of the know- 
ledge they possess.” Mr. Holyoake bears 
witness of “the undoubted regard in which 
Mr. Lawson was held among the common 
people,” and the modest judgment which 
Mr. Lawson passes on his own work should 
disarm hostile criticism :— 

“My hope is that if it shall appear that my 
objects were right in the main, and the ends I 
sought to accomplish justifiable in themselves, 
others may not be discouraged from prosecuting 
them with better knowledge and judgment.” 


J. M. Luptow. 








Social Pressure. By the Author of “ Friends 
in Council.” (London: Daldy & Isbister.) 


Sr Arruur He ps’ books, if they possessed 
no other merit, would still be valuable to our 
hurry-skurry age by recalling to us the 
sense that there is—or used to be—such a 
thing as Leisure somewhere on the globe. 
Over all of them there broods the peaceful- 
ness of one of those fine old gardens, well- 
sheltered and sunny, with broad straight 
gravel walks, wherein it was permitted to 
saunter for hours, now pausing to look at 
the old stone sun-dial, now stooping to pick 
a pink from the border, and now and again 
diverging to the lichen-covered red brick wall 
along whose summit the peacock was march- 
ing, and select the most luscious of peaches 
or the richest of figs. Merely to think of 
gentlemen of the calibre of “ Milverton” and | 


‘objects, but not lost their force!” 





** Ellesmere,” and “ Cranmer” sitting down 
in our day to enjoy what Dr. Johnson used 
to call a “* good talk,” seems to put back the 
clock of time for a century; but when Sir 
Arthur Helps proceeds to represent them as 
actually composing elaborate essays for no 
other purpose than to read them to one 
another, and then put them aside, we in- 
stinctively cry out, “It is toomuch!” The 
anachronism is beyond the licence of fiction. 
Who is there in our time who dreams of 
such “idlesse’’ as this except the sanguine 
young lady who gets up a “ Pen and Pencil,” 
and asks a celebrated writer, whose 
lightest MSS. are so many cheques, to 
“ favour her with a little tale, or a piece of 
poetry, he could do it so beautifully ?”’ Itis 
all about as probable as that a distressed 
needlewoman should amuse her leisure mo- 
ments with crochet-work ; and though we 
have learned entirely to believe in the Blles- 
mere and Milverton party, and feel them to 
be familiar “ friends in council” indeed, we 
reject the authenticity of their reputed 
essays with scorn, and are convinced Mr. 
Johnson has forged them himself in the 
intervals of his duties as librarian and 
secretary. 

Putting aside the improbability that in a 
company of five English gentlemen and two 
English ladies, three of the former should 
nearly monopolise all the talking, and the 
ladies meekly consent to keep a golden 
silence, except when their husbands suddenly 
chance to refer to them about some trivial 
subject within their feminine sphere; the 
management of these dialogues is, as usual, 
excellent and ingenious, and we do not 
remember any volume of the series contain- 
ing more suggestive passages or touching on 
more interesting themes. The fault of the 
book indeed, if fault it have, is that it skims 
over too many matters on which we should 
like to know more of what Sir Arthur Helps 
thinks, and that we regret to see one 
topic slide off into another before the first 
has been exhausted. There is, if we. mis- 
take not, a good deal of the mellower 
wisdom of increasing years and know- 
ledge of human nature revealed in these 
pages, both pleasant and profitable to consider. 
Take, for example, the dissertation on 
Growing Old, towards the close of the present 
volume. How good are the remarks, that we 
begin only in later years to “ find out the 
truth in trite sayings, of sayings which were 
little more than so many well-connected 
words to us at our outset in life;” and 
that ‘‘ the great affections of the mind, Hope, 
Fear, and Love, have only changed their 
Still 
deeper goes the observation that “the im- 
mortal soul does not grow old in seventy 
years. Often it feels itself to grow younger, 
because it thinks less about itself, is less 
perplexed about its own doings, is less 
socially sensitive, and has therefore wider 
sympathies, and enters more heartily into 
the enjoyments of others.” To these remarks 
the great lawyer, ‘Sir John,” adds, that if 
he is ever to be tried for a crime, he trusts 
there will be many elderly men on the jury, 
for he has observed that they are far more 
indulgent, as well as just, than younger ones. 
“ Milverton ”’ also thinks that in later years 
we come to lose some of our over-apprecia- 
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tion of showy gifts of eloquence and wit, 
and estimate better more sterling qualities. 
Finally, a very important conclusion is 
that, in looking back over life, we find that 
‘*our fellow-men are after all much better 
fellows than from history and biography or 
our first impressions they appeared to have 
been.” A Prime Minister it seems once 
received as a legacy of experience from a 
great statesman before him this summary of 
his opinion of mankind: “Oh, they are 
capital fellows—much better fellows than you 
would imagine, but deuced vain you know! 
deuced vain!’ We must confess to have 
proceeded so far towards the stage of life 
indicated by Sir Arthur in these remarks as 
to have arrived entirely at this opinion. 

There are a great many sound political 
hints and reflections in the book with which 
we shall not meddle, save to note the 
specially true remark that, while a small 
political question (such as the Ballot), 
sets the nation in a ferment for years, a 
great social or sanitary reform, such as 
the improvement of our cities—can scarcely 
obtain a hearing. It is absurd to hope that 
the legislators in Westminster, who are so 
entirely indifferent about the smoke which 
is defacing their own new Palace, should 
trouble themselves much to remove similar 
nuisances at a distance. They are wholly 
occupied with political concerns. Between 
the party who cry “ Make men free, and all 
will go well,” and the party who cry “ Make 
men clean, comfortable and sober, and all 
will go well,” there seems to be no room for 
the rational medium, or any plan extant by 
which the two sets of aspirations may work 
side by side. 

The first essay in the book relates to the 
evils to man and beast caused by the ex- 
orbitant dimensions of London. It is, we 
think, as hopeless for Sir Arthur Helps to 
set them so cleverly in array, as for the pious 
Fénelon to endeavour to deter his young 
friend (who was desperately in love) from 
marriage on the ground that “Le mariage 
est un état de tribulation trés pénible 
auquel il faut se préparer en esprit de péni- 
tence.’ We may be assured that London is 
very dark, very smoky, very unwholesome ; 
that people who are ill or wounded here do 
not recover as rapidly as they used to do in 
the hospitals ; that gilding is tarnished and 
furniture ruined, and horses worn out, and 
that Sir Rutherford Alcock brought over 
two bricks which had stood unhurt on the 
Wall of China for a thousand years, and 
which have disintegrated and are crumbling 
away after two years on his balcony not 
half a mile from Westminster Abbey. It 
may be all very true, and it may be a state 
of “tribulation” in which we live; still, as 
Mr. Pecksniff would have said, we love this 
‘‘humble village in which we take the 
liberty to reside,” and, narrowing our poeti- 
cal and patriotic fervour within the limits of 
the Metropolitan Police Act, each of us says 
in his secret soul, 

“ Iondon! with all thy faults I love thee still ;” 
or, as Arthur Locker has it— 

“T hope I'm fond of much that’s good, 
As well as much that’s gay ; 
I'd like the country if J coud, 
I like the Park in May.” 
He who has once felt the attraction of the 





mighty magnet—who has touched the throb- 
bing heart of the world—would count it some- 
what of a banishment even to be sent to the 
‘Isles of the Blessed ’”’ themselves. 

Frances Power Conse. 








History of Merchant Shipping and Ancient 
Commerce. By W.S. Lindsay. In Four 
Volumes. (London: Sampson Low, 
Marston, Low, & Searle, 1874.) 


Mr. Linpsay has undertaken a great work 
in writing the history of merchant shipping, 
as it is the history of human enterprise 
under one of its most interesting forms, and 
there is hardly any branch of human science 
which that enterprise has not made tribu- 
tory to its advancement. The subject also 
is very vast, regarded from the point of 
view from which Mr. Lindsay has proposed 
to treat it, namely, in immediate connexion 
with the commerce both of the ancient and 
of the modern world, and with the great 
changes which have taken place in the over- 
sea carrying trade since Vasco de Gama 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and Colum- 
bus discovered a new world in the far West. 

“Many years,” writes Mr. Lindsay (Introduc- 

tion, p. xvii.), “have already been employed in 
collecting materials for this work, but hitherto 
time has been wanting for the study and elucida- 
tion of a subject which, from the nature of my 
avocations, can hardly fail to prove interesting to 
myself, whatever it may be to my readers. To 
trace the origin of navigation and to detail the 
numerous steps by which the merchant vessels of 
the great trading nations of the world have 
reached their present state of perfection ; to record 
those discoveries in science and art connected with 
navigation, which enable the mariner to cross the 
ocean without fear and with unerring certainty ; to 
dilate upon those triumphs of man’s genius and 
skill whereby he can bid defiance to the ele- 
ments ; and to enter in these pages the names of 
the men who have benefited mankind by their 
maritime discoveries, or by affording greatly in- 
creased facilities for intercourse between nations, 
is to me a task of the most gratifying descrip- 
tion.” 
We have no doubt that the research which 
distinguishes this work has been to its 
author a labour of love, and that his pro- 
fessional knowledge has invested with pecu- 
liar charms the enquiry, with which his 
work commences, into the maritime com- 
merce of the Prae-Roman world. 

One of the most remarkable features in 
the history of merchant shipping is the fact 
that the maritime carrying trade of the 
world has been, at successive periods, vested 
in the hands of small states, insignificant in 
territory and in population as compared 
with their neighbours, yet by reason of their 
maritime activity more powerful than them. 
Phoenicia may be cited as a leading instance, 
for its average breadth never exceeded 
twelve miles, and its extreme length was 
about 225 miles; and Mr. Lindsay justly 
remarks that “to trace the course of the 
extensive maritime trade of the Phoenicians 
is to elucidate the progress of navigation in 
ancient times.” Mr. Lindsay is of opinion 
that modern research fully confirms the 
judgment of Herodotus, that 
“the Phoenicians were 
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the shores of the Persian Gulf ; thereby in them- 
selves affording an illustration of that it law 


nts from 





of migration westwards of which that of Abraham 





and of his family, and that of Chedorlaomer from 
Elam to the valley of the Jordan, are the earliest 
recorded instanees.” 

Mr. Lindsay is also of opinion that the 
‘*Cassiterides Insulae ’’ were unquestionably 
the Scilly Isles, and that they were fre- 
quented by Phoenician vessels, and that 
‘“‘it seems not improbable that the Phoeni- 
cians, while still in their old homes on the 
Persian Gulf, may have found their way in 
prae-historic ages to India, and may there 
have met with tin, asit is abundant at Banka 
in the Straits of Sumatra,” and that as the 
Sanskrit name for tin is kastira, “‘ when in 
later days they found it again in even 
greater abundance in England, they gave it 
the name they had previously adopted from 
the far East.” 

Mr. Lindsay in his fourth chapter exa- 
mines very carefully the question whether the 
Phoenicians discovered the route from India 
round the Cape of Good Hope, and is of 
opinion that the weight of evidence is in 
favour of the discovery. That it should have 
remained unprofitable until the Portuguese 
opened out the route at the close of the fif- 
teenth century after Christ, would not of 
itself justify our disbelief in the story, which 
Herodotus narrates, of the famous voyage of 
discovery undertaken by Phoenician mari- 
ners in the reign of Pharaoh-Necho. Mr. 
Lindsay very appositely remarks that the 
circumstance, which led Herodotus himself 
to disbelieve the story from his ignorance of 
spherical geography, “‘affords the strongest 
confirmation of the report of the Phoenician 
mariners ;” for in sailing westward, south 
of the line, the sun would at noon appear on 
the right hand of the observer, and not on 
his left, as in sailing westward in the Medi- 
terranean. 

Mr. Lindsay has not omitted to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the greatness of Tyre, 
the capital of Phoenicia, was in all proba- 
bility not only due to her geographical 
position, and to the circumstance that her 
people understood both how to build ships 
and to navigate them better than their 
neighbours, but likewise to the free and en- 
lightened policy of her merchants. They 
were the first to establish. the system of 
factories or agencies in foreign countries. 
“They admitted the merchants of other 
countries freely to their markets,” and 
“to the Tyrians belongs the credit of the estab- 
lishment of the first regular colonies, some of 
which, such as Carthage, probably far surpassed 
in wealth and power the mother city ; nay, what 
is more, they succeeded in planting their colonies 
on terms so liberal as to retain throughout all 
time an affectionate remembrance from their chil- 
dren; for we know, that as Tyre refused the aid 
of her fleet to Cambyses when be wished to attack 
Carthage, so Carthage offered a re 
inhabitants of Tyre when besieged 
ander.” 

In striking contrast to the policy of Tyre 
was the policy of Egypt. ‘ All nations were 
merchants of Tyre,” whereas in Egypt 
foreign merchants and sailors were restricted 
to the single port of Naucratis, on the Cano- 
pic mouth of the Nile—a practice, as Mr. 
Lindsay observes, which “ recalls the custom 
of the Chinese up to a very recent period. 
The ancient Egyptians were, in fact, neither 
a nautical nor a commercial people. Ther 
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bargemen rather than seamen,” and how- 
ever numerous they may have been, they 
were employed chiefly in boats on the Nile 
and on the canals. 

“We ma ” writes Mr. Lindsay, “that 
till the time of the Ptolemies the Egyptians did 
not build any large sea-going ships, one reason of 
this being that Egypt, within her own territory, 
had no forest timber adapted for such a purpose. 
Hence, as is well known, arose the sanguinary 
wars so long and so fiercely between the 
Ptolemies and the Seleucidae—the inheritors 
from the Tyrians of the forests of Lebanon, who, 
mindful of the elder time as well as of the value 
of their property, were little inclined to give the 
Egyptians the means of becoming a powerful 
maritime Fi 

Mr, Lindsay has illustrated his work with 
several interesting drawings of extraordinary 
vessels, and among the most remarkable of 
them is a drawing of the great ship of 
Ptolemy Philopator (i. 62); but Mr. Lind- 
say has not furnished the reader with a re- 
presentation of the vessel as described by 
Athenaeus. Like the great Athenian dra- 
matist, whose custom it was to represent 
men as they ought to be, rather than as 
they are, Mr. Lindsay has represented the 
Great Eastern of the Ptolemies in the 
form best calculated, according to his nauti- 
cal knowledge, to fulfil “the requirements 
of a structure meant to float in safety,” but 
for this purpose he assumes that there is a 
mistake in the measurements handed down 
to us by Athenaeus. Ptolemy’s ship is 
described by Athenaeus, after an account 
drawn up by an Alexandrian historian 
named Callixenus, as measuring 280. cubits 
in length, 38 cubits in breadth, and 48 cubits 
in depth, while the highest part of her 
poop was 58 cubits above the water. Mr. 
Lindsay considers the proportion of the 
length and beam of the vessel so described 
to accord very well with those of the large 
ships of our own time, but he considers it 
hardly possible to conceive that the depth 
of the hold was so great, or that the highest 
portion of the poop of the vessel was about 
80 feet above the water; “the depth,” he 
says, “was much more likely to have been 
28 cubits, for which 48 has, through some 
misapprehension, been substituted.” Mr. 
Lindsay has accordingly given us an imagin- 
ary drawing of the vessel on this assumption, 
and it is calculated to make the constructors 
of our modern leviathans hang down their 
heads in despair to outrival the graceful lines 
of such a model. It is, however, permissible 
for the student of classical antiquity to have 
some misgivings as to the alleged error in 
the narrative of Athenaeus, and as Mr. Lind- 
say himself admits that Ptolemy’s vessel 
could hurdly have been meant for sea-going 
purposes, those of his readers who may have 
seen the towering stern of the Chinese junk, 
which floated some few years ago on the 
waters of the Thames, may be disposed to 
think that a Chinese ship-carpenter would 
have readily undertaken to build a vessel 
after the description furnished by Athenaeus, 
and would have warranted her to float in 
safety, if that was to be the modest limit of 
her capability. A more decided view of the 
account of Athenaeus has been advanced by 
M. Jal in his Archéologie Navale, Mémoire 
No. 1, which has not been noticed by Mr. 

dsay, although it is a work of no mean 





authority. M. Jal does not hesitate to re. 
pudiate the whole story about the “big 
ship ”’ of Ptolemy, and observes that if there 
had been men foolish enongh to build such 
a vessel, there would certainly not have 
been found men fortunate enough to navi- 
gate her. We do not think it necessary to 
adopt this extreme view, and to repudiate 
the whole story, in declining to accept Mr. 
Lindsay’s correction. The Great Egyptian 
was, in our opinion, a huge barge with an 
enormous deck-house, and the conception of 
such a floating monster was in accordance 
with the colossal character of all Egyptian 
structures. “ There is no reason,”’ Mr. Lind- 
say adds, ‘‘to question her existence. Sucha 
vessel might have remained moored in the 
Nile, or in one of the great lakes or canals, 
as a pleasant place of resort during the 
hottest months of an Egyptian summer.” 

One of the most interesting chapters in 
Mr. Lindsay’s first volume is the ninth, 
in which he suggests a novel solution 
of the much vexed question, how the 
galleys of the ancients were classed and 
rowed. His theory is 


“that the paddle-wheel steamer of to-day re- 
sembles in her structure (though materially im- 
proved and possessing the vast advantage of 
mechanical power) the row-galley of the ancients. 
Her machinery and coal-bunkers are distinct and 
seperate from the hold, cabin, or any other por- 
tion of the ship, while the engines and paddle- 
wheels take the position and act the part of the 
rowers and their oars.” 


In other words, Mr. Lindsay considers that 
“the rowers on board the first-class galleys, 
even when they amounted to 300 men, did 
not occupy a larger space in the ship than 
would now be required fora steam-engine 
of 150 horse power and her fuel for twenty 
days.” He suggests, accordingly, that the 
first-class galleys were divided into compart- 
ments, and were only decked fore and aft, 
the midship portion, which the rowers occu- 
pied, being left open for ventilation. Mr. 
Lindsay has illustrated his theory by an ex- 
cellent design (i. 293), and it certainly ob- 
viates one great difficulty, as it keeps the 
fighting men apart from the rowers, and 
allows the latter to be berthed in that part 
of the ship, in which there would be space 
for their bedding and scanty apparel with- 
out interfering with the accommodation and 
the munitions of the fighting men. 

Mr. Lindsay is disposed to trace the pre- 
eminence of the Rhodians in maritime 
jurisprudence to their descent from the 
Phoenicians. That there should have been 
a Phoenician element in the Rhodian civili- 
sation is highly probable, but it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that the island of 
Rhodes was a centre of maritime commerce, 
holdinga positionin the Aegean Sea, after the 
fourth century before Christ, analogous to 
that which the island of Wisby occupied in 
the Baltic Sea in the fourteenth century after 
Christ, and that the Rhodian sea-laws, of 
which fragments are incorporated in the 
Digest of Justinian, were not enacted by the 
islanders, but were a collection of usages 
observed by the mariners and merchants of 
the Levant, who frequented the port of 
Rhodes, and which commended themselves 
to other nations from their intrinsic equity 
and convenience. Mr. Lindsay has com- 





mitted an oversight in a note (i. p. 392), 
in which he represents M. Pardessns as an 
authority for attributing the compilation of 
the Maritime Law of Wisby to Magnus, who 
became King of Sweden in a.p. 1320.’ The 


‘laws which M. Pardessus has attributed to 


Magnus Ericson, and rightly so, are a‘very 
different body of laws, namely, the Wisb 
Stadt-Lag, and the capital contention of M.. 
Pardessus is that the Maritime Law of Wisby , 
ig @ compilation of German, Flemish and. 
Dutch maritime usages. 

Mr. Lindsay has not attempted to solve: 
the problem how the Phoenicians made their 
way to England—whether they hugged the 
shores of Spain and of France, as their 
Carthaginian descendants hugged the western : 
coast of Africa on their voyages to the island 
of Cerne, which Mr, Lindsay rightly identifies 
with the island of Arguin, in 20°5’ N. lat.; 
or whether they trusted to their discovery of 
the Cynosure (called after them Phoenice), 
the last star in the cluster of the Little Bear, 
to which Mr. Lindsay refers as enabling 
them to give superior fixity to their ob- 
servations at sea; neither does he suggest, 
so far as we are aware, any measure of the 
time which they occupied in their voyages 
to the coast of Cornwall out and home. 
He has observed that the fleets of Tarshish 
are represented in the Chronicles of the kings 
of Judah as “coming once in every three 
years,” and it may be not a rash conjecture, 
that the trade of the Phoenicians with the 
West was carried on similarly by periodical 
fleets, whose voyages from the Pillars of 
Hercules to the Cornish coast, going and re- 
turning, occupied at least a year, if not two 
years, 

We know from the curious narrative of 
Abraham Farrisol, a learned Rabbi of 
Avignon, that so late as in the fifteenth 
century after Christ the galleys of Venice, 
which traded with Flanders, hugged the 
coast the whole of the voyage, and that they 
were generally absent from home for eigh- 
teen months, and in some cases for two 
years ; yet the Venetian navigators of that 
period used the mariner’s compass as distin- 
guished from “the sailing stone,” notwith- 
standing which advantage they never ven- 
tured out of reach of the headlands. It is 
not, therefore, very probable that the Phoe- 
nician mariners, whose knowledge of the 
loadstone may be doubted, would have ven- 
tured to steer by the stars into the open 
waters of the Bay of Biscay on the expec- 
tation of striking the mouth of the English 
Channel by the help of some rade method of 
dead reckoning. 

We regret that Mr. Lindsay has disposed 
of the invention of the mariner’s compass in 
a brief note (i. 233). He is, we think, 
perfectly justified in stating in his introduc- 
tion (p. xlii,), that there is no good warrant 
for the idea that the Chinese were acquainted 
with the mariner’s compass in remote ages ; 
but when he intimates his opinion, that 
Amalfi has noclaim tothe invention of the ma- 
riner’s compass, and that “ it was most likely 
a northern discovery ”’—induced, perhaps, to 
adopt that view by what Wachsmuth, whom 
he quotes, has stated as to its being in use 
in Sweden in A.p. 1250—he has overlooked, 
we think, the distinction which is to be 
drawn between the mariner’s compass and 
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the loadstone or sailing-stone. Mr. Hallam, 
whom Mr. Lindsay also quotes, has fallen 
into the analogous error of confounding the 
‘“‘ mariniére” with the mariner’s compass. 
The ‘ mariniére,” which is commemorated 
by French poets of the twelfth century, and 
which was familiarly termed “ la grenouille ” 
(the frog) by French mariners, was a needle 
of magnetised iron floating in water on a 
card or on acork, which was only service- 
able in a smooth sea. This was, no doubt, 
in general use before the time of Flavius 
Goja, of Amalfi, but it was a very different 
instrument from the needle mounted on a 
pivot fixed in a box (pyais nautica), the in- 
vention of which has been attributed to 
Goja, and whose claim has been persistently 
maintained by his native city bearing the 
emblem of a boxed compass on her civic 
banner. It would be an interesting subject 
of investigation for Mr. Lindsay —and 
we believe there are ample materials for 
such an enquiry—to trace the successive 
stages of invention by which the mariner’s 
compass has been brought to its present 
state of perfection ; for the “‘ complete ma- 
riner’s card,” or ‘la Rose,” as it is termed 
by French sailors, with its lily denoting the 
north, its cross denoting the east, and its 
double-headed eagle denoting the west, be- 
longs probably to a period subsequent to the 
accession of the Emperor Charles V. to the 
Spanish throne, and the invention of the 
‘* gimbals ’’ has been stated by Montuccia to 
be claimed for the English. Further, Mr. 
Lindsay would only fulfil the promise held out 
by him in the [Introduction to his work, if he 
would in one of his forthcoming volumes detail 
the stages, by which astronomical science has 
supplied the mariner with lunars and other 
methods of finding the longitude. We have 
searched in vain also for some account of 
the invention of the hanging rudder, with 
its pintles and gudgeons, as the vessels 
represented on the corporate seals of the 
maritime towns, of which Mr. Lindsay has 
given illustrations, are either without rudders 
or exhibit, if we mistake not, the steering-oar 
or Latin rudder. It may be matter of doubt 
whether the modern rudder with its pintles 
and gudgeons was a Flemish or an English 
invention, as the earliest corporate seal on 
which such a rudder is engraved is a seal 
of the town of Damme, in Flanders, which 
isappended to a charter of a.p. 1328, while 
the earliest coins on which it is found are 
the gold nobles strack by Edward III. after 
the memorable sea-fight of the Swyn. Our 
space compels us to pause on the threshold 
of the discovery of the New World, which 
is narrated by Mr. Lindsay in the two last 
chapters of his first volume. Mr. Lindsay 
has done fall justice to the noble character 
of Columbus, and to the generous heart of 
his faithful patroness, Isabella of Castile; 
and we take leave with regret of his in- 
structive work at the moment when the 
history of Ancient Commerce enters on a 
new phase, TRAVERS T'wiss. 








Among recent Spanish publications is a trans- 
lation direct from the Sanskrit of Kalidasa’s 
drama of Vikramorvasi, by Don Francisco Garcia 
Aynso, whose essays on Indo-European Philology 
will be familiar to he readers of the Revista de 
Espaiia. 





Travels in South America, from the Pacific to 
the Atlantic Ocean. By Paul Marcoy. 
(London: Blackie & Son, 1875.) i 


Tue translation of the “Voyage de Paul 
Marcoy” appears to have met with con- 
siderable favour at the hands of the English- 
reading public, the present being the second 
edition, and the ‘‘ Opinions of the Press,” as re- 
corded on a fly-leaf to the first volume, being 
commendatory in an unusually high degree. 
Even in its abridged form the work com- 
prises two quarto volumes of some 500 pages 
each ; illustrated by 525 engravings on wood, 
and ten maps. On a careful perusal of the 
book and comparison with other contem- 
porary works relating to the same regions, 
it is difficult to come to any other conclusion 
than that its success must be due almost 
solely to the profusion of its pictorial illus- 
trations ; the text surely cannot have been 
read by any of the public critics who have 
spoken of it in such glowing terms of praise. 
The first defect which strikes us is the lack 
of precision and air of unreality that per- 
meate the whole narrative. No dates are 
given ; we have a statement prior to starting 
to the effect that it was then “one fine 
morning in the month of July,” but no year 
is mentioned, not even for the commencement 
or end of the journey, and local descriptions 
and important incidents are so disguised 
that it is not without some difficulty that 
the period can be fixed. Undoubtedly, the 
style is lively ; but the liveliness and dash of 
the writer are employed for hundreds of 
pages on nothing but the most insignificant 
details. Performing a journey of great 
length and risk across the South American 
continent at its broadest part, across snowy 
Andes, through picturesque defiles, and along 
the fertile equatorial plains, his shallow 
jauntiness is never subdued, and his remarks 
concerning the sublimest scenes are always 
destitute of earnest feeling. Scores of pages 
of the narrative are occupied with the 
record of frivolous dialogues, of which the 
following is an example :— 

“«¢'There are rats here,’ I cried. 

“¢Tmpossible !’ said Nor Medina. 

‘ ¢Monsieur has taken the guinea-pigs for rats,’ 
said one of the women. 

“¢ Has a guinea-pig got a tail?’ I asked. 

“¢Well, no;’ said Nor’ Medina; ‘but even 
supposing they were rats,’ he added, ‘the noise 
you made has so frightened them, that it is a 
fendend to one they will not return to-night.’” 
And so on ad nauseam. 

We do certainly find in the chapters de- 
voted to the Peruvian portion of the journey 
plenty of descriptive and historical matter 
relating to the Incas and Inca civilisation ; 
a great part of this has been necessarily 
compiled from other and more original 
works; but it is very readable, and so far 
has its merit. The numerous illustrations 
of Inca remains give an air of solidity to 
this part of the work. But we are warned 
against accepting without confirmation any 
new matter introduced by the author relating 
either to the history or the geography of 
Peru, when we meet with criticisms like the 
following, from a traveller of solid reputation 
(Professor Raimondy), who has since gone 
over some of the same ground. In his paper 
on the “Rivers San Gavan and Ayapata,” 
in the 37th volume of the Journal of the 





Royal Geographical Society, p. 118, this 
eminent savant, who is Government Sur- 
veyor of Peru, has occasion to remark :— 


‘In a work published in Paris in 1861, Scénes 
et Paysages dans les Andes, the author, who signs 
himself ae ives an — of an ex- 

dition he e by the quebrada of Marcapata 
* search of the town of San Gavan, and says That 
the river Ollachea unites with that of ta ; 
which is absolutely false, for I have followed and 
personally seen the junction of the river Gavan 
and the Inambari.” 


He adds in a note, “ Marcoy’s work contains 
many other inaccuracies, and should be 
looked upon as the product of a vivid ima- 
gination rather than as a truthful composi- 
tion ;” and further on (p. 130), he exposes 
a fictitious statement in the same work on a 
question of Peruvian history. 

We have said that it is not without some 
difficulty that the date of these remarkable 
travels can be fixed. The only clue to this 
we have been able to find is the mention of 
Padre Plaza, the famous missionary patriarch 
of Sarayacu, on the Ucayali, and of the cir- 
cumstance that the author in his journey 
down this great river travelled in the com- 
pany of a French scientific expedition. Now, 
as Padre Plaza died in 1848, and the only 
French expeditign in these regions during 
his time was that of Count de Castelnau in 
1846, there is primd facie reason for sup- 
posing this to be the year of our traveller's 
descent of the river. A further examina- 
tion establishes this date conclusively. In 
Paul Marcoy’s narrative the Count is, 
in fact, introduced and abominably sati- 
rised, under the pseudonym of the Duke 
de la Blanche Epine, and the objects of 
the expedition are throughout ridiculed in 
the most childish manner, although it was 
one carried out with rare courage and devo- 
tion, and fruitful in results in almost all 
branches of science, as proved by the noble 
series of volumes of its Report subsequently 
published. Turning to the narrative of this 
expedition in the hope of finding some means 
of identifying our unsatisfactory artist- 
traveller, we find, it is true, no “ Paul 
Marcoy,” but a certain “ Monsieur de Saint- 
Cricq” mentioned, a “ dessinateur,’’ whom 
Count Castelnau picked up at the identical 
village on the upper waters of the Ucayali 
where ‘‘ Paul Marcoy”’ describes his meeting 
with the “ Duc de la Blanche Epine.” Very 
little is said by the Count about this gentle- 
man. He was asked by his host in the vil- 
lage to allow him to accompany the expe- 
dition down the river, and the request was 
granted: ‘la position pénible dans laquelle 
il se trouvait me fit consentir’’ are the 
words used. The ingratitude of the artist 
is the more to be wondered at when we learn 
that during the perilous voyage the life of 
M. de Saint-Cricq was saved, on the up- 
setting of a canoe in the rapids, by M. 
Deville, a member of the expedition. He 
was finally left behind, at his own request, 
at Sarayacu. 

The comparatively remote and concealed 
date of Paul Marcoy’s travels would not, of 
course, detract from the value of his descrip- 
tions and delineations of scenery and people, 
were there not other grounds for suspecting 
the trustworthiness of the author. The 
countries he traversed, however, are rapidly 
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changing, if not progressing, in their social 
and economical aspects, and in these respects 
dates are an important factor. Scientific 
value the work can lay no claim to. But 
the author has evidently had the ambition 
of shining in this direction, for he enters 
(vol. i. p. 173 et seq.) into a long disquisition 
on the races of the American continent, and 
exhibits his competency as an instructor by 
classifying the Aztecs, Toltecs, Aymaras, 
&c.,as belonging to the Irano-Aryan race, 
in contradistinction from the rest of the 
American tribes, who are Mongolo-American. 
With regard to the illustrations with which 
the two volumes are so bountifually supplied, 
they appear to us very unequal both as to 
fidelity and artistic execution. Many of the 
landscapes and town views are undoubtedly 
based on sketches taken on the spot, but 
some of this class are spoilt by conventional 
additions evidently made by artists at home. 
Some of the views of forest and river sce- 
nery in the second volume are exquisitely 
beautiful, and faithful both in detail and 
general effect ; they are so true, that we are 
inclined to think these must have been en- 

ved from photographs; but none the less 
credit is due to the wood-draughtsman, en- 
graver, and printer. We except from this 
commendation all the representations of 
Indians : they are, with some few exceptions, 
gross caricatures, and fail to give any ap- 


‘proach toa just idea of their physique and 


the expression of their features. The trans- 
lation by Mr. Elihu Rich strikes us as ex- 
ceedingly well done—free from stiffness and 
all traces of foreign idiom. 

H. W. Bares. 








Far from the Madding Crowd. By Thomas 
Hardy. (London: Smith, Elder & Co., 
1874.) 


Far from the Madding Crowd is so clever a 
novel, so original in atmosphere and in 
character, that its brilliant qualities are likely 
to neutralise the glare of its equally promi- 
nent faults. The writer has the advantage 
of dealing with an almost untouched side of 
English life. His scene is laid somewhere 
in the country of Mr. Freeman’s favourite 
Seaxsaetas, in a remote agricultural and 
pastoral district of south-western England. 
Among peasants who look on Bath as a 
distant and splendid metropolis, it is likely 
that much of the old country existence lives 
on undisturbed. The country folk in the 
story have not heard of strikes, or of Mr. 
Arch ; they have, to all appearance, plenty 
to eat, and warm clothes to wear, and when 


. the sheep are shorn in the ancient barn of 


Weatherbury, the scene is one that Shake- 
Speare or that Chaucer might have watched. 
This immobile rural existence is what the 
novelist has to paint. ‘In comparison with 
cities,” he says, 


“Weatherbury was immutable. The citizen's 
en, is the rustic’s now. In London, twenty or 
irty years ago are old times; in Paris, ten years 

or five; in Weatherbury, three or four score years 

were included in the mere present, and nothing 
ess than a century set a med on its face or tone. 


_ Five decades hardly modified the cut of a gaiter, 


the embroidery of a smock-frock, by the breadth 
ofa hair. Ten generations failed to alter the turn 
ofa single phrase. In these nooks the busy out- 





sider’s ancient times are only old, his old times 
are still new, his present is futurity.” 

No condition of society could supply the 
writer who knows it well with a more 
promising ground for his story. The old 
and the new must meet here and there, with 
curious surprises, and our world may find 
itself face to face with the quaint conceited 
rustics of Shakespeare’s plays. Such astory 
might be written as George Sand has often 
told of the vailée noire, sober characters aud 
simple might appear in the foreground of 
scenes exquisitely quiet and harmonious. In 
our opinion the writer of Far from the 
Madding Crowd has only partially suc- 
ceeded .in making the best of his theme, and 
though his failure is more valuable than 
many successes, he has been misled by at- 
tempting too much. In his way of looking 
at his subject he rather resembles George 
Eliot than George Sand. He contemplates 
his shepherds and rural people with the eye 
of a philosopher who understands all about 
them, though he is not of them, and who can 
express their dim efforts at rendering what 
they think and feel in language like that of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer. It is this way of 
writing and thinking that gives the book its 
peculiar tone. The author is telling clever 
people about unlettered people, and he adopts 
a sort of patronising voice, in which there 
are echoes, now of George Eliot, and now of 
George Meredith. Thus there are passages 
where the manner and the matter jar, and 
are out of keeping. 

There are three circles of interest in this 
story,—first, the rural surroundings, the 
effects of weather and atmosphere, the la- 
bours of beasts and men, as the lambing 
of sheep, and such mild struggles with 
Nature’s storms and rains as M. Victor 
Hugo would scarcely find dramatic enough 
for his tremendous canvas. Next, there are 
the minor characters—a sort of chorus of 
agricultural labourers, very ready with ad- 
vice, very helpless, and very much taken up 
with themselves, as was the way with the 
ancient chorus. Last, there are the main 
persons of the drama—the people in whose 
passions and adventures the interest ought 
to centre. Of these three component parts 
of the tale, the first may be pronounced 
nearly perfect, and worthy of all praise. 
We might instance the description of Nor- 
combe Hill by starlight, in the beginning of 
the second chapter, as an original and admir- 
able treatment of nature—of nature which is 
more and more tending to become a main in- 
terest in our modern fiction. We prefer to 
quote the enumeration of the signs by which 
the hero detected the approach of a storm, 
because the quotation includes the sheep, 
whose birth and death, in this tale, are 
narrated with great minuteness. 

“The sheep were crowded close together on the 
other side around some furze bushes, and the first 
peculiarity observable was that, on the sudden 
appearance of Oak’s head over the fence, they did 
not stir or run away. They had now a terror of 
something greater than their terror of man. But 
this was not the most noteworthy feature: they 
were all grouped in such a way that their tails, 
without a single exception, were towards that 
half of the horizon from which the storm 
threatened. There was an inner circle closely 
huddled, and outside these they radiated wider 
apart, the pattern formed by the flock as a whole 





not being unlike a vandyked lace collar, to which 
the clump of furze bushes stood in the relation of 
the wearer's neck, 

“This was enough to re-establish him in his 
previous opinion. He knew now that he was 
right, and Troy was wrong. Every voice in 
nature was unanimous in bespeaking c . But 
two distinct translations attached to these dumb 
expressions. Apparently there was to be a 
thunder-storm, and afterwards a cold continuous 
rain. The creeping things seemed to know all 
about the latter rain, but little of the inter- 
polated thunder-storm ; while the sheep knew all 
about the thunder-storm and nothing of the latter 
rain. 

When the thunder-storm bursts, it is: 
described with much pictorial effect; and is 
a quite disagreeable enough trial to Oak, the 
English Gilliat, and contender with Nature. 

Coming from the scenery to the chorus, we 
area good deal puzzled. Few men know 
the agricultural labourer at home, and it is 
possible that he is what Mr. Hardy describes 
him. The labourers are all humourists in 
their way, which is a very dreary and de. 
pressing way. Odd scraps of a kind of rural 
euphuism, misapplications of scripture, and 
fragments of modern mechanical wit, are 
stirred up into a queer mixture, which makes 
the talk of Henery Fray, Cainy Ball, Jan 
Coggan, and especially of that pre-eminent 
bore, Joseph Poorgrass. Do labourers really 
converse like this— 


“¢T look round upon life quite promiscous. Do 
you conceive me, neighbours? My words, though 
made as simple as I can, may be rather deep for 
some heads,’ 

“Qh yes, Henéry, we quite conceive ye.’ 

“¢ A strange old piece, goodmen—whirled about 
from here to yonder, as if I were nothing worth. 
A little warped too. But I have my depths; ha, 
and even my great depths! I might close with a 
certain shepherd, brain to brain, But no; oh, 
no! 

Here is another specimen of rural speech. 

“ ¢ For a drunk of really a noble class, and on the 
highest principles, that brought you no nearer to 
the dark man than you were afore you began, 
there was none like these in Farmer Everdene’s 
kitchen. Not a single damn allowed, no, not a 
bare poor one, even at the most cheerful moment 
when all were blindest, though the good old word 
of sin thrown in hereand there would have been 
a great relief to a merry soul.’ 

“<¢ True,’ said the maltster, ‘ nature requires her 
swearing at the regular times, or she’s not herself; 
and unholy exclamations is a necessity of life.’” 
And so on. Shepherds may talk in this 
way: we hope not; but if they do, it is a 
revelation ; and if they don’t, it is nonsense, 
and not very amusing nonsense. 

Leaving the servants, and coming to their 
master and mistress, we cannot say that we 
are greatly fascinated with the persons, or 
much concerned in their fortunes. Nothing 
could be more true or more careful than 
the study of Troy, the handsome sergeant, 
with his half education, his selfishness, his 
love, which he only finds out to be something 
like true love under the influence of re- 
morse. When the soldier erects a costly 
tomb to the woman whose heart he has 
broken, and plants flowers on her grave, in 
such a way as to wound to the quick the 
woman he has married, we recognise an 
insight, and a touch, like that of Flaubert. 
But we cannot easily pardon Bathsheba, the 
heroine, for losing her heart to Troy’s flat- 
tery, and to the glitter of his brass and 
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scarlet. Indeed we have some difficulty in 
being much moved by Bathsheba’s character 
and mischances. When we first see her, 
she is stealing a look at herself in a mirror, 
unconscious of the presence of young Farmer 
Oak. When she hears that Oak has asked 
her aunt for leave to court her, and has been 
discouraged, she runs after the exemplarf 
man, and explains that she is ‘heart free. 
Then she sends a valentine, with a seal 
marry me, to Farmer Boldwood, and so 
fascinates that apparently calm, but really 
passionate rustic. Meanwhile, Oak fails as 
a farmer, and Bathsheba, having become a 
farmer in her own right, takes him on as 
shepherd, and has “curiously confidential” 
passages with him. At last, the gay ser- 
jeant fixes her fancy with a display of 
swordsmanship, and she drives alone at 
night to Bath, and is married to him. We 
feel inclined to say to her, as Mr. Buckstone 
does to Galatea in the play, “ You’re sure 
it’s innocence?”” The young lady’s mis- 
fortunes deepen, as Troy spends her money, 
and takes to drinking. There is a very 
powerful and strange scene between them 
when she opens the coffin of her dead rival, 
Fanny Robin, and her husband kisses the 
lips of the corpse, and tells his wife that he 
only loved the dead. It is a situation 
worthy of the drama of Webster or of 
Ford, and wild as it is, is led up to in a 
perfectly natural way. This part of the tale, 
including Fanny Robin’s terrible walk, to 
her rest in the workhouse, is eminently 
tragic, and is not improved by the common- 
place tragedy of the dénowement. We leave 
Bathsheba wedded to the worthy Oak, a 
capital overseer, and a husband who may be 
trusted. We hope the babies were “ put in 
the papers, every man jack of them,” as Mr. 
Oak promised when he wooed. Bathsheba 
is so seldom on the level that her troubles 
with her husband raise her to, that we feel 
she does not decline on Oak, and have no 
sense of her as wasting her sweetness. It 
is unlikely that even her remorse for having 
tempted Boldwood would lead her into her 
foolish latter relations with such a man, and, 
on the whole, we cannot look on Bathsheba 
as a firmly designed character. In spite of 
this want of success, and of incongrnities of 
tone, Far from the Madding Crowd displays 
undeniable talent, which has scarcely as yet 
found its best and easiest and most natural’ 
expression. In taking leave of an inter- 
esting, provoking, and clever story, we 
must say a word in praise of the graceful 
illustrations. A. Lana. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Among the Trees. By William Cullen Bryant. 
(New York: G. Putnam’s Sons.) Mr, Bryant 
studies nature as Wordsworth did. It is not to 


him as it isto many other poets,a mirror in which 
his own moods are reflected ; but he lays himself 
aside, and reverently and sympathetically listens 
to whatever nature has to tell him. He literally 
“lives not in himself, but becomes portion of that 
around him.” In “A Forest Hymn,” “ An In- 
scription in a Wood,” and in the poem before us, 
“Among the Trees,” this passion for what we 
should call “inanimate nature” is distinctly 
marked, and the poet’s expression of it is most 
felicitous when trees are his subject. There is 
something specially attractive to him in their 
strength, their grace, and their constantly renewed 


life. The following lines are from the commence- 
ment of the poem :— 
“ Trees of the forest and the open field, 
Have ye no sense of being ? 
1 F 3 When on your winter sleep 
The sun shines warm, have ye no dreamsof spring? 
And when the glorious spring-time comes at last, 
Have ye no joy of all your bursting buds, 
And fragrant blooms and melody of birds 
To which your young leaves shiver ? 


Nay, doubt we not that under the rough rind, 

In the green veins of these fair growths of earth, 
There dwells a nature that receives delight 
From all the gentle processes of life, 

And shrinks from loss of being. Dim and faint 
May be the sense of pleasure and of pain 

As in our dreams; but, haply, real still.” 

The conclusion of the poem falls off when the 
oet leaves the trees and speaks of human beings. 
t would have ‘gained in force by the omission of 

the last eleven lines. The illustrations are beau- 

tiful, and the book, though a small one, is alto- 
gether one of the most attractive that have 
appeared this Christmas. 


From Messrs. Warne we have received a new 
translation of Andersen’s Fairy Tales, by Mrs. 
H. B. Paull; also Grimm’s Faery Tales, by the 
same translator; and a revised edition with notes 
of the Arabian Nights Entertainments, by the Rev. 
Geo. Fyler Townsend—all of which are prettily 
bound and illustrated, and will be sure of a hearty 
welcome in any nursery which they may gladden 
these holidays. 


Nursery Rhymes, Tales and Jingles, with 400 
Tllustrations, is a most delightful encyclopaedia of 
nursery lore. The rhymes and tales have been ad- 
mirably arranged by Mrs. Valentine, and her notes 
to several of them are extremely interesting. 
For instance, many people are ignorant that the 
original of “ The House that Jack built” is in the 
Chaldee language, and is presumed to be a hymn; 
or of the antiquity and original version of “ Little 
Jack Horner.” 


The Fiery Cross, or the Vow of Montrose. By 
Barbara Hutton. (Griffith & Farran.) This is 
the story of the great Marquis told from a Royalist 
point of view, and it has the usual faults of a 
one-sided story. But hero-worship and prejudice 
are carried to a dangerous extent when en | 
prompt such a passage as the following, whic 
occurs when Montrose receives the news of King 
Charles’s death, and says that life henceforward 
has no charm for him. His chaplain tries to rouse 
him from despair, saying :— 

“*¢ Die! my lord. On the contrary, talk not of death! 

Summon up yourcourage and fortitude. Revenge the 
death, the murder, of your royal master, and support 
his son. The worthy chaplain in speaking 
of revenge had touched the right chord. Montrose 
immediately roused himself. Drawing himself to his 
full height, he stretched his hands towards heaven, 
and as one inspired he cried, ‘ Yes! yes! I will live. 
But I vow before God and man to devote my life to 
avenge the royal martyr’s death and to place his son 
on the throne.’ ” 
However true it may be that Dr. Wishart, in his 
capacity of chaplain, urged revenge, it cannot be 
sald that it was a proof of worth, and is hardly to 
be held up to the admiration of youth. The story 
of Montrose is so interesting in itself, so full of 
stirring adventure, and of misfortune nobly borne, 
that it will always be popular ; but we could wish 
that it had been written in a calmer and less pre- 
judiced manner. 


Hetty ; or, Fresh Watercress Sellers. By Mrs. 
Henry Keary. (Warne & Co.) A short reli- 
gious story, the scene of which is laid with 
tolerable success in very poor life. 

The Floral Poesy; A Book for all Seasons. 
(Warne & Co.) A book about flowers, with 
appropriate quotations of poetry. The subject is 
not strikingly original, and the illustrations are 
poor. : 








The Billow and the Rock. By Harriet Marti- 
neau. (Routledge.) It is refreshing to see re- 


prints of H. Martineau’s stories ; we get very few 
of the same high order of writing among the 
perce: tales of the present day. This one is 
ounded on the incidents of y Grange’s cap- 
tivity, and is full of interest and power. 


Yaval Enterprise and Military Enterprise. With 
Coloured Ilustrations. (Warne & Co.) Two 
closely-printed little volumes, containing stories of 
sailors and soldiers, which are sure to be popular 
with boys. 

Aesop's Fables, With Fifty Illustrations by 
Harrison Weir. (Routledge.) A cheap and at- 
tractive edition of a book which can never be old. 
The translation is a new one, by the Rev. George 
Fyler Townsend, and the preface is interesting. 


The Reedham Dialogues. By John Edmed. 
James Clarke & Co.) A harmless little book of 
ialogues forchildren. If it helps to lessen the 

amount of noise and obstruction in the streets on 
November 5, by its discouragement of “ Guys,” 
it will have accomplished a useful mission. 


Waking and Working; or, From Girlhood to 
Womanhood. By Mrs. G. S. Reaney (H. S. 
King & Oo.). The story of an {ideal young lady 
who does good to every one around her, and 
specially to an rae doctor, whom she 
converts and marries. ere is some pretty 
writing in the book, but it is crude. 


Opening a Chestnut Burr. By the Rev. E. P. 
Roe. (Routledge.) This is an American story 
on the same subject as the last-mentioned book. 
Only in this case the unbelieving young man is 
more hardened, and it takes nearly double the 
number of pages to convert him. The heroine 
starts on her crusade with the assertion that “ she 
thinks she can disturb the even current of the 
hero’s vanity.” Certainly, if unceasing sermon- 
ising is meant to have that effect, she does not 
spare him. He proves his remarkable fortitude 
and strength of mind by marrying her—but he 
does it with his eyes open. 


Prince Perindo’s Wish (Edinburgh: Edmon- 
ston & Douglas), is a really pretty fairy tale, with 
many clever touches in it, and it has the merit of 


not being too long. 


From Messrs. Marcus Ward we have received 
Aunt Charlotte's Stories of French History, which 
in — of many hard names and much necessary 
condensation contrives to convey to children 
many interesting facts and picturesque details of 
the history of France, and is most attractively 
bound and illustrated.— The Fairy Spinner and 
Out of Date or not, Two stories of unusual 
merit; the trials of Ethelsiega and the final 
triumph of her love being gracefully told; while 
the second story, of a knight who comes back to 
the world 400 years after his death and finds that 
philanthropy has taken the place of chivalry, is 
original and good.—Turnastde Cottage, the story 
of a boy who rose from being a cowherd to bea 
village schoolmaster.—Pollie and Jack, an ex- 
cellent story in simple e for little chil- 
dren.— The Twin Brothers of Elvedale, which 
no one would expect from its little gay cover 
of roses and lilies to be a Norwegian love 
story with an —- at murder, numerous 
whaling adventures, and a death by drowning in it. 
Puck and Blossom, a charming book for children, 
with most fairy-like illustrations and prettily-told 
stories.—A Cruise in an Acorn, also beautifully 
illustrated.— Roses with and without Thorns, a 
well-told story of two exceptionally naughty little 
children.—Katie Summers, a simple story for the 
nursery.—Ella’s Locket, and what tt brought Her, 
little book that will disappoint small readers, as the 
locket never brings Ella anything except a relation 
whom she did not want. And two prettily illus- 
trated volumes of Scottish Scenery and English 
Lake pigs? f which bring pleasant thoughts of 
summer in this wintry weather. F. M. Owen. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Eptzr von PLEneEn’s interesting monograph on 
English Building Societies will shortly be pub- 
lished in an English dress by Messrs. Abel Hey- 
wood and Son. The translator, Mr. F. J. Fara- 
day, of Longsight, has added notes explanatory of 
the operation of the new Act, which was only in 
prospect when Von Plener wrote. 


The Fern Paradise; or, a Plea for the Culture 
of Ferns is to be the title of a little book from the 
pen of Mr. Francis George Heath, author of The 
English Peasantry. Mr. Heath’s new book, which 
will be published shortly by Messrs. Hodder and 
Stoughton, has for its object to increase the 

ular taste for the most graceful and beautiful 
ane of vegetable life. It will include descrip- 
tions of ferny rambles through the green lanes, the 
woods and the glens of Devonshire, “the home of 
our native ferns.” 


Dr. Ricuarp Morris will put off for a time 
the preparation of his volume of Selections from 
Chaucer's Minor Poems for the Clarendon Press. 


Dr. Anporr’s How to Parse will be out next 
week. 


Tue Rey. T. V. Bridgett, in his just published 
Our Lady's Dowry, points out that the “Alma 
Redemptoris,” sung by Chaucer's little martyr in 
the Prioresses Tale, was the antiphone with that 
title which has been in use in the Roman Catholic 
Church for many centuries. It is sung during 
Advent and until the feast of Candlemas; and 
Chaucer makes the child say that he will learn it 
“ere Christmas be went.” So the boys in the 
school were supposed to be practising, during 
Advent, the music they were singing in the 
church. 


Tue collection in the British Museum known as 
the Egerton Manuscripts has lately been enriched 
by the following purchases :— 

Two Paper Rolls of the time of Henry VIL., 
formerly belonging to Sir W. Le Neve, contain- 
ing instructions for painted windows at the Gre 
Fnars of Greenwich, representing Englis 
Sovereigns and Saints. 

Copy of Ordinances of War, 9 Richard II., and 
& printed order for payment of a loan, February 14, 
1643 [4] signed by Charles I. and Lord Keeper 
Lyttleton. 

Eight letters of Lord Palmerston to H. B. 


. Hoppner at Lisbon, 1831-1833. 


Autograph letters of the Prince de Condé to 
Baron Gelb, 1793-1796, and letters of Cardinal 
a dated March 26, 1794, and January 26, 

‘. 

“ Liber Pacis,” or List of Persons on the Com- 
mission of the Peace, 16 Elizabeth, with notes by 
Lord Burghley, 

“The Constitution of the Loyal and Friendly 
Society of the Blue and Orange,” founded by the 
officers of the King’s Own Regiment of Foot, 
1714, with devices. 

A fifteenth century Treatise on Falconry, in 
Italian, with coloured drawings. 

Letters of Prince Charles Buonaparte and other 
Naturalists to G. R. Gray, F.R.S., 1831-1871. 

ies of Miniatures and ornamentation from 
the Vatican Virgil and other ancient MSS. in 
Italy, by Mrs. Conolly. 

Copies made in the last century from MSS. at 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, relating to 
Ecclesiastical affairs of the period of the Re- 
formation. 

A parchment roll containing an inventory of the 
Reliques in the Monastery of St. Bertin, of St. 
Omer, 1465. 

Rad Roll of scholars of Winchester School, 


We also notice an original letter of Lord Byron, 
dated July 21, 1807, to Mr. Crosby, offeri rhs 
stanzas “To Jessie,” a copy of which is enclosed, 
for tpebieation in Monthly Literary Recreations. 

above-mentioned Cardinal de Rohan writes 





from Brussels, and signs himself “»J« Pr. Ferd. de 
Rohan arch. duc. de Cambrai.” He is best known 
to posterity by his connexion with the notorious 
affaire du colkier, or diamond necklace fraud. 

The following are a few of the entries on the 
Rolls of Instructions for painted windows at 
Greenwich ineluded in the above lists :— 

““Edburga a nonne dought’ to Seynt Ethelbert 
kyng of kent lying at Canterbury—Make her aft’ 
th’abbyte of a nonne crowned wt an open erowne & 
wt a croyse on her ryght hand and a booke on her 
left hand wt a mantell of Seynt Ethelberts armes.” 


“Charles y* marter kyng of Fraunce—make hym 
in th’abbyte Royall & lyke a peassyble kyng wt a 
berde wt an open crowne & on his left hand a septure 
& in his ryght hand a ball w* a crosse.” 


“« Kyng Henry the vij**—make hym on the Ryght 
syde of the gret Red Roose lyke a yong man in a 
hoole Image stonding in his Robes & abyte Royall of 
astate of purpull colour w' a closse crowne Imperyall, 
in the Ryght hand a ball wta crosse & in the left 
hand a septure and make his countenance lokyng to- 
wards y* quene his wyf stondyng by hym holdyng 
Iche oder by y* hand.” 


ORIENTALISTS will rejoice in the completion of 
the fifth volume (ddd to ’eyn, pp. 1759-2219) of 
Mr. Lane's Arabic Lexicon, which is just leaving 
the printer’s hands. To give some idea of the 
magnitude of this work, we may mention that the 
amount already published in the five volumes— 
extending over more than two thousand two hun- 
dred pages, super-royal quarto—is more than 
double the entire lexicon of Freytag. Besides the 
main use of Mr. Lane’s work as the authoritative 
lexicon of the Arabic language, the light it throws 
on the manners and customs of the early Arabs ; 
on the idioms of the Semitic races, which have 
ever been the stumbling-blocks of biblical critics, 
and which nothing but the intimate acquaintance 
with the Semitic mind which Mr. Lane possesses 
can explain ; and on many points connected with 
the literature, law, religion, and customs of the 
East ;—is of priceless value to the student. 


Tue Parisian lovers of fine books—of impres- 
sions out of the common—are just now all agog 
about an edition of Manon Lescaut, published at 
the moment of our writing by a young publishing 
firm—Glady Brothers. It is printed on Turkey 
mill paper; has illustrations by Flameng and 
Jacquemart, and—even more notable thing—a 
— by Dumas ils, written with consummate 
iterary art, and with an audacity hardly less con- 
summate. Before proceeding to analyse the work 
of L’Abbé Prévost, M. Dumas takes occasion to 
rate the mere book hunter, who, when he has pur- 
chased a fine copy of a chef-d'cuvre, instead of 
reading it, only sends it to the binder. And from 
this little bit of personal audacity, Dumas pro- 
ceeds to further boldness, in discussing the natures 
of whom Manon Lescant is a symbol. 


In the Revista de la Universidad de Madrid 
there is a memorial sketch of Heinrich Ahrens, 
whose writings have “ powerfully contributed to 
the incipient renovation of Spanish culture.” He 
was born at 1808, and graduated in Gottingen 
(his thesis was entitled De Confederatione Ger- 
manica). His reputation as a “ privat docent” 
in the philosophy of law was so great that Guizot 
invited him to give a course at Paris. While 
professor at Brussels he was elected a deputy of 
the celebrated Frankfort Parliament. Afterwards 
he filled Chairs at Griitz and Leipzig. He died 
August 2, sixty-six. The Cours de Psycho- 
logte fa 4 Paris sous les Auspices du Gouvernement 
has been translated into Dutch and Spanish, but 
has not been so popular in Spain as his other 
writings. His Cours de Droit Naturel has passed 
through six editions in French, six in German, 
four in Spanish, four in Italian, one in Dutch, one 
in Portuguese, and one in Hungarian. This is 
his greatest work, and is now used as a text-book 
in Spanish America, while its influence in Old 
Spain has been very great. Besides Die Organische 





Staatslehre (Wien, 1850) and Juristische Encyclo- 
paedie (Wien, 1857), he was a frequent contributor 
to reviews and other periodicals. 


THe Scotch papers announce the death, at 
Edinburgh, of ‘shane Leighton—not a great 
man certainly, but one who for half a century has 
done such honest labour in the field of literature, 
that he deserves a passing notice in the journals 
of his calling. He had reached the ripe age of 
seventy-four, having been born in Dundee in the 
year 1800, and was a distinguished pupil in the 
Academy of that town, then a mere straggling 
village. He afterwards studied medicine in Edin- 
burgh, but abandoned it for the law. The law in 
turn was deserted for literature, and to this, his 
last love, he clung to the end of his long and 
laborious life. A complete list of his writings it 
would be next to impossible to give. He was 
ready to write on almost any subject, as well as 
to edit and adapt the less popular writings of 
others. Writing much, not for fame but for his 
daily bread, he could scarcely be expected to write 
in every case well. Yet many of his works had 
a wide circulation, and his name is held in deep 
respect all over the south of Scotland. This was 
mainly owing to the popularity of The Tales of 
the Borders, commenced originally at Berwick-on- 
Tweed by John Wilson, but after his death, with 
some little assistance from Hugh Miller, the geo- 
logist, conducted almost entirely for years by 
Leighton. They are not above criticism, but are 
written with much spirit, and have fairly kept 
their hold on the rustic imagination. They are 
still reprinted. He was also the author of The 
Romance of the Old Town of Edinburgh, The Men 
and Women of History, Jephtha’s Daughter, The 
Tangled Yarn, a Latin metrical version of the 
songs of Burns, sufficiently meritorious to gain 
the praise of Carlyle; a dictionary of religious de- 
nominations, perfectly impartial, though he him- 
self was a warm admirer of David Hume; a good 
novel, and a host of other books. He was also 

nerally believed to be the author of various re- 
igious and other works, on the title-pages of which 
the names of less able men appeared. Be this as 
it may, literature has had few more laborious 
workmen. He was almost the last of the purely 
professional men of letters, journalists aside, who 
still have their permanent home in the “ grey 
metropolis of the North.” 


In the article on Mr. Mullinger’s History of the 
University of Cambridge in our last issue, in par. 
2, line 7, for “ Antonius ” read “ Ausonius ;” in the 
last paragraph, for “ mystic” read “ mythic” and 
for “ Seances ” yead “ Cantebro.” 


Tre Nation states that the valuable Squier 
collection of American antiquities from Peru, 
Central America, and the Mississippi valley, now 
and for some time past on temporary deposit at 
the Central Park Museum, is in the market, and 
is, it is feared, likely to be sold out of the ey 
The same paper, in chronicling the death of Mr. 
Ezra Cornell, founder of the university which 
bears his name, remarks :— 

“No one with half a million dollars, or with fifty 
times that sum, is going to found off-hand a university 
at which ‘anyone may learn anything he desires ;’ 
and there was nothing in the start which Mr. Cornell 
gave to his creation which either did or could bring it 
nearer his idea than the older colleges like Yale and 
Harvard, by furnishing it something which should 
take the place of their accumulated wealth, traditions, 
and culture. There was, if we may say so without 
the slightest disrespect to his memory, in his belief in 
the power of mere money to accomplish what he 
sought, something of the ‘short-cut’ notion to which 
‘self-made men’ seldom rise superior, and which is a 
main cause, perhaps, of that scattering of endowments 
which we daily have to deplore. To abstain, how- 
ever, from praising the liberality of his conception 
simply because it was one which would not have been 
entertained by a highly-educated man, posse-sed of 
even greater means, would of course be absurd. He 
will be permanently and prominently remembered 
among those Americans, already too numerous to 
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recall by a single effort of the memory, who have re- 
turned to the public the wealth which they had ac- 
quired by their own exertions. He had the good 
sense to make this return in his lifetime, and the good 
fortune to witness the contagion of his example lead- 
ing tothe still further endowment of his university 
on a scale hardly less munificent than his own.” 





WHATEVER may be the judgment ng A ng 
upon the judicial and Parliamentary labours of 
the late Lord Romilly, he will never be forgotten 
as the Master of the Rolls who brought the work 
of writing English History within the bounds of 

ossibility. Before 1851 the public records of the 

ingdom had already to a great extent been 
brought together under his official custody in the 
new repository erected for their reception. But 
the imposition of fees for permission to search and 
copy, made the boon an illusory one to literary 
enquirers who were not in the exceptional position 
of commanding an almost paneatoen purse. On 
July 7 a memorial from Lord Mahon, the present 
Earl Stanhope, and others, on the subject, was 
forwarded to the Master of the Rolls, and met 
with a prompt response. Regulations for the 
free admission of literary enquirers were approved 
by the Treasury on November 17, and were issued 
on December 4 of the same year, a date which 
marks the commencement of a silent revolution in 
one great class of English literature, the conse- 
quences of which will doubtless be more perma- 
nent than those of the coup d'état which had taken 
place in Paris two days before. 

Many, however, who accepted the invitation to 
the intellectual banquet pre for them, must 
have felt as deep a sense of disappointment as that 
which troubled the soul of Sancho Panza when 
his dinner was waved away from him in the 
island of Barataria. The documents were there 
in countless numbers, bt who was to guide them 
in their search for the special entries which they 
wanted? Sir John Romilly at once met the 
demand for help. On December 7, 1855, he 
stated to the Lords of the Treasury, that although 
“the records, state papers, and documents in his 
charge constitute the most complete and perfect 
series of their kind in the civilised world,” and 
although “ they are of the greatest value in an his- 
torical and constitutional point of view, yet they 
are comparatively useless to the public, from the 
want of proper calendars and indexes.” The 
result of these words is already seen in that mag- 
nificent series of Calendars of State Papers which 
is going steadily on towards completion, to say 
nothing of those other indexes still in manuscript, 
which are available to all who need them. 

The publication of the Calendars served as a 
guide to those who were able to examine the 
State Papers on the spot, and they might be used, 
though with considerable caution, even by those 
who were at a distance from London. Two years 
later, in 1857, a further step was taken. Hitherto 
the Master of the Rolls had contented himself 
with rendering accessible the documents in his 
own custody. He now constituted his office into 
a medium for the “ endowment of research” on 
historical matters. The State Papers could not be 
traced earlier than the reign of Henry VIII. Before 
that date there wason the onehand avastcollection 
of legal and historical records which might be 
submitted to the slow process of calendaring. But 
outside the walls of the office there were numerous 
chronicles and other writings, either never printed 
at all, or insufficiently edited. This was the mine 
to which Sir John Romilly summoned labourers 
from all sides, and the goodly rows’ of the Chro- 
nicles and Memorials of Great Britain and Ireland 
during the Middle Ages are the result. 

Nor was this all. To know England as it was 
— by Englishmen is, after all, something like 

owing @ man as painted by himself. To com- 
plete the picture we must cross the seas, and the 
archives of Simancas and Venice, of Paris and 
Vienna, must be sedulously ransacked. This, too, 


came to be of the wi lan of the late 
Master of the Rolle, ree ee 





No doubt, acts of this kind can never be wholly 
ascribed to a single individual. The public can 
never know, never ought to know, how much of 
counsel and advice, how much of skilful execu- 
tion is to be placed to the credit of Sir Thomas 
Hardy and the able staff around him. But, after 
all deductions are made, the great fact remains that 
this important change was carried out not, as an 
old Roman would have said, under Lord Romilly’s 
auspices, but as his personal act, and under his 
constant and direct supervision. When some 
years ago those who had profited most by his 
activity subscribed to place a bust of the late 
Master of the Rolls in the Literary Search Room, 
they only represented the gratitude which will be 
felt by all whe follow in their footsteps. 


Mr. CaR.yzez has told us that the constituent 
elements of the most remarkable Parliament that 
ever sat—definable, indeed, as the Father of 
Parliaments, which first rendered Parliaments 
supreme, and has since set the whole world upon 
chase of Parliaments—deserve “a history, con- 
stitutional, biographical, political, practical, pic- 
turesque, better than most entities that yet have 
one among us.” Whether a writer will ever be 
found capable of treating the Long Parliament in 
the exhaustive manner above expressed, it is 
impossible to say. Our intention is but to con- 
tribute in a very slight degree to so great a subject, 
by printing a petition, lately turned up among the 
State papers, of one of its honourable members. 
Oxford, we believe, was the constituency repre- 
sented by the petitioner, until he was disabled :— 


“To the hone the Committee at Goldsmith’s hall. 

“The humble Petition of John Whistler of Graies 
Inne, sometimes an unworthy member of the Commons 
house of Parliament, 

“ Humbly sheweth 

“That he hath neither given nor lent any 
money, horse, or armes unto his Mat, nor any waies 
aided or assisted him in this intestine warre, only was 
p'sent at the meeting of some of the members of 
Parliament at Oxford, albeit very much against his 
will. 

“For, goeing into the country to attend the execu- 
tion of the Commission for regulating of forrests with 
the county of Oxon (being by the hon” house of Com- 
mons therein named a Commissioner) that business (by 
reason of strong opposition) continued many moneths, 
and was not ended till very neere the time of the 
battaile at Edgehill. 

“ And before yo" Pet® could conveniently returne to 
London, the King came from Edgehill to Oxford. At 
which time yo" Petr left the place of his habitation, 
and almost all his goods, to the spoile, and (within a 
short space after) was brought a prisoner to Oxford. 
And after hee had there given 2,000/. baile with two 
sureties, he was taken from the cheife Justices chamber, 
carried to prison againe, had his money, sword, watch 
and horses taken from him and continued seven weekes 
in prison. And during that time his house was taken 
from him, and a woman put in who kept a taverne 
and a house of worse fame, who tore his house, burnt 
great part of the matterialls and spoiled and embezilled 
almost all his goods. 

“And upon new baile of 2,000/., with two other 
sureties to appeare at the Assises yo" Pet’ was againe 
delivered. And the day before the Assises was im- 
prisoned againe, and carried prisoner to Hungerford, 
with purpose to cause him to forfeit his baile. But 
(making meanes to have leave to appeare at the 
Assises) albeit nothing was objected against him, yet 
was his recognizance continued until the meeting of 
the Parliament men at Oxford and long after. 

“1 Junii, 1644 yor Petitioner gott forth of Oxford, 
and being brought before Sir Will. Waller, who after 
examination of your Pet intreated him courteously 
and dismissed him. Then yo" Pett (having no meanes 
to maintaine himselfe) went to Combe in Hampshire, 
and lived with his brother (who had served at Edge- 
hill for the Parliament) untill his said brother was 
carried away Prisoner to Winchester. 

“ And then yo" Pet™ came to another brother’s house 
at Whitchurch within foure miles of Reading, where 
he continued sick for some time untill he came to 
London and yoluntarily submitted himselfe to M* 
Speaker, from whom he stands referred unto yo" grave 
wisdome and consideration. 


‘of the hill ran 
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“‘ Most humbly referreth himselfe unto yo" goodnes 
and mercy. 
“ And yo? Pet’, &., 
(84) “ Joun WHIsTLER. 
“1 Novem.” 


His estate is returned as consisting of lands in 
Great and Little Haseley, co. Oxon, worth about 
741. per annum, a messuage lately burnt, and 
lands in Eton, co. Berks, worth about 58/. per 
annum, &c.; but “ By reason of the double con- 
tribution none of this hath yielded any profitt 
these 3 yeeres.” 








NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


Wirz reference to the interest that is now felt 
in all that can be learnt respecting the great river 
Congo, we hear that a very important work by 
Captain R. F. Burton, containing a history of 
Congo and an account of all that is known of the 
river from the days of Diego Cam to recent times 
has been, for upwards of a year, in the hands of 
Mr. Tinsley. We are at a loss to understand why 
there should have been so long a delay in the 
publication of a work of such great geographical 
importance, especially at the present moment. 

t will be remembered that Oaptain Burton 
visited the Congo in 1863, and ascended the river 
as far = be: . i" gy j so that he oe 

rson owledge with that rare ica 
Ssalbiet, in which the discoverer ot Lake Tan- 
ganyika has few living rivals. 

WE understand that Mrs. Richard Burton’s new 
work, entitled The Inner Life of Syria; or, 
Benoni the Child of My Sorrow, is about to be 

ublished. This work contains an account of the 
bits and customs of the harim, and also enters 
upon the kind of life that an English woman 
may make for herself who takes up her abode in 
the East. The residence of the wife of the great 
traveller for two years in Damascus, and her know- 
ledge of Arabic, are excellent guarantees for the 
value of anything she may write on the East. 


Mr. H. F. Branrorp has just returned to India 
as head of the Meteorological Department. The 
great want has long been a central leader and 
organiser of the observations in the different 
provinces, through whom uniformity might be 
secured, and to whom the results might be referred 
and worked out. This essential to useful meteoro- 
logical work in India has now been conceded, and 
real progress may be confidently anticipated from 
Mr. Blanford’s appointment. The requirements 
of meteorology have too long been neglected, and 
we rejoice to find that the Government of India 
have at last taken a step which shows that their 
importance is appreciated. 

Mr. J. OC. Hannyneton, of the Madras Civil 
Service, explored a portion of the Anamallay hills 
last April. His report is a valuable addition to 
the little that was previously known of a range 
which has been recently found, in the course of 
the operations of the Great Trigonometrical Sur- 
vey, to contain the loftiest ae in India south of 
the Himalayas. He roughly surveyed the portion 
which he visited, and his map 
has been photo-lithographed at the office of the 
Superintendent of Madras Revenue Surveys, on 
a scale of two miles to an inch. Mr. Hannyng- 
ton’also. made six photographs which show the 
magnificent scenery of these hills. 

Tue Hydrographer is about to publish a portion 
of the circumpolar chart on a large scale, including 
the American side and all the English discoveries, 
and extending so as to take in the whole of the 
80th parallel. This publication will be very op- 
portune at the present time; and will be most 
useful to all who are interested in the Arctic ex- 
pedition, as a help to the following any dis- 
cussions that may arise hereafter, and to the 
comprehension of the scope and objects of the 
exploring operations. 

News has recently been received of the EuropeaD 
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colonists who have settled in the valleys on the 


eastern slopes of the Peruvian Andes. ere is a 
German colony on the Pozuza, near the fort on 
the Mazru, which is the nearest navigable point 
to Lima, on a tributary of the Amazon. The 
French colonists are on the Chanchamaza, which 
is nearer to Lima, but at a greater distance from 
a navigable —_ There are also some Italian 
colonists. These small nuclei of future thriving 
ay are —_ so = to —— the 
rincipal routes leading to the navigable rivers 
vhich will render the Amazon wolley leneatiar a 
network of fluvial highways of commerce. 


Dr. ANDREAS, Professor of Sanskrit and Com- 
parative eer 0 Aa the University of Kiel, is 
about to start for Persepolis (vid Russia) in order 
to copy Cuneiform and Pahlavi inscriptions to 
be found in that part of Persia. He will meet 
Dr. Stolze, the photographer of the Prussian 
astronomical expedition, at Ispahan, who will 
assist him b talking photographs of the monu- 
ments as well.as of the inscriptions. The Prussian 
Government and the Academy of Berlin fixed 
10,000 thalers for this expedition, a sum which 
certainly cannot suffice if Dr. Andreas, as we hope, 
tries Boag —_ and also to Ratg- a 

te difficult ical questions, such as the 
tuation of ie Seaton rah Istakhar, the birth- 
place of the Arabic geographer Istakhri. 


Tue United States To phical and Geo- 
graphical Survey of the Colorado Valley have 
brought home a striking series of photographs of 
rock scenery. The precipices which in the 
Colorado river and its tributaries extend for hun- 
dreds of miles, in many places bearing comparison 
with the er mountain-wall of the Jung- 
frau as seen from Miirren. Like much of Mexico, 
the table-land of Colorado is not traversed by 
wide and gently shelving river valleys, but is 
gashed by huge rifts or caiions, with rocky sides so 
steep that a stone may often be flung to fall clear 
thousands of feet into the roaring stream below. 
The walls of Grand Cajion, at one place here 
photographed, are over 6,000 feet high, only re- 
ceding in rough steps from the perpendicular. A 
desolate stretch of rock and river, with the re- 
mains of two or three abandoned boats, is where 
the me apyaee after a boat-journey of 1,000 miles 
through a series of caiions, came upon the traces 
of another party whose fate we are left to con- 
jecture. Few regions of the earth can s 
this land of caiions for wild grandeur and ~ 
Tible desolation. The scanty tribes of natives 
are of the usual North American type in com- 
plexion, and make a well-shaped and bold-fea- 
tured race, with the somewhat sullen expression 
which belongs to a life of much privation and 
solitude. Their portraits taken on this expedition 
are of remarkable excellence, and copies should 
be procured for ethnological collections. The set 
of photographs is published by J. F. Jarvis, 479 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington. 


Tue Boston Inde t gives the following 
results attained by the American Palestine Ex- 
ploration Society during the present year :— ; 

“ An expedition conducted this last summer by Pro- 
fessor J. A. Paine, of this Society, appears to have 
produced larger results in the identification of Bible 
sites than any other since Dr. Robinson’s first journey 
through Palestine. With as small a party as possible, 
comprising only an interpreter, a cook, and three 
muleteers, and avoiding with the utmost care all dis- 
play, Professor Paine spent nine weeks going forward 

backward over the whole land of Gilead, a region 
almost utterly unvisited by previous travellers, ex- 
amining every point of any possible archaeological 
interest. It was not an easy trip nor a safe one, and 
more than once was the explorer’s life in imminent 
danger from the Arabs, who were quite unfriendly ; 
but the numerous places of interest to be searched for 
made it worth while to run considerable risk of life. 

“The main summit of Mount Gilead itself, called 
Jaila, he carefully examined, and found on it scattered 
remains of the old cypress forest, which he was told 
had been finally destroyed within a few years by those 





who had cut down the trees for the purpose of dis- 
tilling from the wood in the form of a tar the resin 
which exudes in great abundance from it. He found 
remains of the kilns that were used for this purpose. 
This tar or resin is used as a salve or ointment, mainl 
for cattle, and is with little doubt the Balm of Gilead. 
Ashteroth-Karnaim, or Ashteroth of the two peaks, 
where the Rephaim dwelt in the time of Chedorlaomer, 
is identified on the eastern border of Gilead with ex- 
tensive ruins of immense basaltic blocks on a double 
ridge called El Birah, in front of which lies the plain 
of Asherah, as that portion of the Zerga bottom is 
called. In the vicinity of Mount Gilead, Mizpeh of 
Jephthah and Mizpeh of Gilead, Pella (Bellila), and 
Dathema, or Dium (Dahama) may be added. 

“The Jabbok River Professor Paine fails to iden- 
tify, as other writers have done, with the Zerqa, as 
there is nothing in the region to correspond with 
Mahanaim, Betonim, and Penuel. He, therefore, 
was compelled to identify it with the Wady Yabis, 
about thirteen miles further north. On a tribu- 
tary of the Yabis, in its upper portion, was found a 
ruin, Mahana, corresponding in name and position to 
Mahanaim. Tishbi, the home of Elijah, appears to be 
Listib, overhung by a monastery, which bears the 
name of Mar Ilyas, St. Elijah. An old Roman road 
from Mahana goes north-westward to the only ford of 
the Yabis along the way taken by Jacob after Laban 
had left him and when he went to meet his brother 
Esau. A short distance across the ford Kefr-Abil 
must be the Penuel that Jacob reached at sunrise, 
after wrestling with the angel. The Seir of the nar- 
rative, to which Jacob sent to find Esau, can hardly 
be Mount Seir, and may have been in the vicinity of 
the ruin Khirbet Sir, within sight of Penuel. We 
might also mention that Tabbaqat Fahil (Robinson’s 
suggested Pella) is probably Succoth; Qurqama is 
Karkor; Mahathah is Abel Meholah; Taibeh is 
Debir; Tuba is Tabbah ; that Shabeh is Shaveh or 
the King’s Dale; and that Afena is Rafena of the 
Decapolis. Among the places identified south of 
Gilead may be mentioned Jaazer (Yajuz) and Jog- 
behah (Jubaihah). Including sites mentioned in the 
Bible, the Apocrypha, and Josephus, about forty 
places in all have been identified more or less cer- 
tainly, making a brilliant contribution to sacred 
archaeology.” 


Captain Giacomo Meretio, of the Genoa 
Rubattino Company, has recently published a 
pamphlet in which he expounds at length the 
details of a new route from Bombay to Aden 
during the south-west monsoon months. Instead 
of following the course to the south, laid down in 
Taylor's chart of the Arabian Sea, Merello turned 
his vessel’s head northward, and by tacking got 
within 100 miles of the Arabian Coast, from 
whence he made direct for Aden and arrived 
thither in ten days’ time. This he claims as a 
great discovery, inasmuch as it is only 45 miles 
longer than the direct line, whereas the southern 
route is 485 miles longer. But as a matter of 
fact, the route adve to has been known and 
often followed during the last fifteen years by the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company’s steamers. It 
is not invariably adhered to, however, as the 
greater force of the monsoon in those more 
northern latitudes means a larger consumption of 
coal, more wear and tear to the vessel, and slower 

38. Were these points more fully considered 
in Captain Merello’s pamphlet, the advantages of 
his route would not appear so striking. 


Gumpo Cora’s Cosmos contains an important 
ro of Makran, and the frontier between Persia 
and Baluchistan, compiled from a recent map by 
Major St. John and the Admiralty chart. The 
surveys of Majors St. John and Lovett are em- 
bodied, as well as the routes of Sir F. Goldsmid 
and Mr. Blanford; and as this is the first time 
that the geographical results of these officers’ 
labours have been thus presented to the public, 
the map will be looked upon with interest. The 
article written to accompany the map will appear 
in the next number of Signor Cora’s eerieliad, 


Tue Russian expedition which is about to ex- 
lore Western China has reached Shanghai, vid 
Kise hta and Peking, after procuring the n 


passports at the latter place. The party consists 





of Captain Sosnovsky, of the General Staff, Oap- - 
tain Matoosovsky, a doctor, a photographer, three 
Cossacks, and two interpreters. They were to 
leave at once by steamer for Hankow, whence 
they will proceed in native boats up the river 
Han in a westerly direction. 








PARIS LETTER. 
Paris : Dec, 25, 1874. 

I should not be giving a faithful review of the 
literary movement in Paris if I passed over in 
silence the publication of Christmas books. The 
new year is of considerable importance in lite 
life in France. Some of our first publishers await 
its advent to issue works which combine high in- 
trinsic value with typographical splendour and 
magnificent illustrations. I mentioned in my last 
letter Jules Quicherat’s History of Costume (Ha- 
chette). The same house has just published a 
volume entitled The India of the Rajahs, by M. L. 
Rousselet, which is distinguished not only by the 
admirable drawings pee the text, but 
also by the text itself, a tale of travel full of life 
and talent. Among M. Firmin Didot’s publica- 
tions, M. P. Lacroix (bibliophile Jacob) adds a 
volume to the splendid series in which he is bring- 
ing before us the manners of ancient France. This 
volume, entitled The Eighteenth Century, Institu- 
tions, Manners, Customs, is a continuation of the 
books on Military and Religious Life in the Middle 
Ages and at the Period of the Renatssance, on Man- 
ners, Customs, and Costumes of the Middle Ages, and 
The Arts in the Middle Ages. These works  ~ 
before the reader’s eyes by means of chromolitho- 
graphy and engraving, reproductions of a multitude 
of ancient objects, miniatures, monuments of every 
kind, sculptures, and paintings; while the explan- 
atory text is the work of a man whose learning, 
though undeniably great, is yet unfortunately un- 
sound. His numerous writings all bear the traces 
of a certain haste and of a negligence more to be 
regretted in historical co ee than in any 
other sphere. Besides, ins of giving his books 
that character of impartiality which might so 
easily have been preserved, he has preferred to 
earn a cheap success from the Catholic public by 
flattering their prejudices with apologies as mis- 

laced as they are inconclusive with regard to the 
feast justifiable sides of the Middle Ages, especially 
the Inquisition and religious persecutions gene- 
rally. 

Besides these works, whose object is to make 
ancient France known to us by pictorial illustra- 
tions, M. Firmin Didot had undertaken the pub- 
lication of a series of texts of the literary master- 
pieces of the Middle Ages. He had entrusted it 
to M. Léon Gautier, Professor at the Ecole des 
Chartes, known by his op of epic poetry in 
France, entitled Les Epopées de la France, and by 
his edition of the Chanson de Roland. M. Gautier 
is, if not one of the men who know our Middle Ages 
the best, at least one of those who love them most. 
He studies them with the zeal of an ardent historian, 
and admires them with the fervour of an earnest 
Catholic. This somewhat artless admiration im- 

a warmth to his style which communicates 
itself to his readers, and supports him under the 
considerable labour involved in his threefold occu- 
pation as professor, journalist, and literary his- 
torian. We expected from him for the present 
year a Chrestomathy of French Literature tn the 
‘Middle Ages, which was to form the third volume 
of the “Collection of Masterpieces of the Middle 

” The two first volumes contained the 
Chronicles of Villehardouin and Joinville, restored 
for the first time to their authentic form by 
M. Natalis de Wailly, published in a critical text, 
and accompanied by an introduction and notes of 
high value. After M. Gautier’s Chrestomathy, for 
which he had already collected mountains of 
texts, and to which he was to add a Glossary of 
Old French, a history of miniature-painting and 
writing, &c., &c., we were promised a selection of 
mediaeval dramas ition of Comines by 
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M. P. Viollet, and several other historical or 

tical works. But, unfortunately, M. Gautier 
ce had a difficulty with his publisher, and this 
great and interesting enterprise has for the present 
collapsed. Let us hope that the collapse is only 
temporary, and that this attempt to spread through 
the mass of cultivated men the most remarkable 
literary works of the Middle Ages will be soon re- 
sumed. 

M. Firmin has taken Christian antiquities as 
well as the Middle Ages for the subject of his 
publications. Dom Guéranger, a Benedictine 
monk of the Abbey of Solesmes, one of the few 
members of the regular clergy who have preserved 
the traditions of the learned monks of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, and who is better 
versed than any other Frenchman in the knowledge 
of ancient liturgies, has published, under the title 
of Saint Cecilia and Roman Society in the First 
Two Centuries, a kind of summary of the works 
of M. de Rossi on Christian Rome in the primi- 
tive times. This year a member of the militant 
Catholic press, and the most violent of all, M. 
L. Veuillot, has been commissioned to write a 
kind of history of Christianity, entitled Jésus 
Christ, and accompanied by a study on Christian 
Art by M. E. Cartier. But though M. Veuillot is 
one of the most remarkable polemists ever pro- 
duced by the French press, though he deserves to 
be called a great writer in this class of literature, 
though his name has been sometimes mentioned 
as one of those worthy of figuring among the 
Forty Immortals of the French Academy—unfor- 
tunately he loses almost all his good qualities 
when he has no one to attack or to abuse. His 
Jésus Christ will add nothing to his reputation, 
nor the labours of M. Cartier on Christian Art to 
our knowledge. 

In short, this season appears less rich in re- 
markable Christmas books than the last. But the 
most noteworthy point is the more and more 
clearly marked taste of the public for serious 
books. Even amusement tries to be instructive, 
as proved by the charming books comprised in 
Hetzel’s “ Library of Education and Recreation ” 
—among others, the novels and romances of Jules 
Vernes, Erckmann-Chatrian, Lucien Biart, Stahl 
(a pseudonym of M. Hetzel himself); as proved 
also by the “ Library of Marvels” published under 
the superintendence of Mt Charton by Messrs. 
Hachette, in which we have the history of all 
arts, all sciences, and all industries. 

Another of these gift-books combining instruc- 
tion and amusement has just been published by 
M. Charles Blanc, the well-known director of the 
_ publication on the History of Painters, and 

irector of Fine Arts under the presidency of 
M. Thiers. M. Charles Blane had already given 
us a Grammar of the Arts of Design, which is one 
of the few good books on this delicate matter. 
He has just applied his principles to a very 
limited but very piquant subject— Art in Women’s 
Dress and Ornament (Raynouard). M. Charles 
Blanc will doubtless be accused of pedantry and 
presumption ; it will be found that he treats very 
gravely of these trifling matters, and it will cer- 
tainly be said that any Parisian lady has a better 
knowledge of the subject in her own frivolous 
head than the whole venerable tribunal sitting at 
the Academy of Fine Arts. True; yet M. Charles 
Blanc’s book is full of subtle observations and 
useful advice, at once lofty in tone and practical 
in bearing, on the cut and the lines of the dress, 
and the harmony of its colours; and those who 
have constant Epes of seeing the costumes, 
and especially the hats, of the ladies of Paris, will 
find it by no means superfluous to invite them to 
“bring art to bear upon their dresses and their 
ornaments.” M. Charles Blanc, too, is a writer 
of talent, though he has not the ample and nervous 
style of his brother Louis Blanc; and he would 
have filled to perfection the post of Secretary to 
the Academy of Fine Arts, fom which he was 
excluded by reasons political, rather than literary 
or artistic. 





M. Charles Clément has just published a book 
of the test interest on Léopold Robert, his Life 
and Works a complete and excellent monograph, 
written with talent and feeling, worthy of those 
which he has before given us on Géricault and 
Prudhon. M. Clément makes us esteem and love 
the unhappy artist, whose talent in execution 
always remained so inferior to his ideal conception, 
and who at last found existence a burden too 
heavy to bear. There is this bond of union be- 
tween the three painters whose life M. Clément 
has written and whose work he has analysed— 
that all three were unfortunate, that all three had 
an original and personal idea, and that all three 
in their short and painful lives were able to ex- 
press but very imperfectly this ideal which was in 
them. There is yet a fourth, who in certain 
respects may be placed beside them—Gleyre, who 
died suddenly last year; a great artist too, whose 
works are far from rendering fully his noble 
aspirations. M. Clément has inherited drawings 
by him, the most interesting portion, perhaps, of 
what he has left, and that which gives us the 
most complete revelation of him, and he is pre- 

aring to raise in honour of his friend a monument 
ike those which he has devoted to Léopold 
Robert, to Prudhon, and to Géricault. 

I will only add, in conclusion, that English 
works hold a prominent place among French 
Christmas books, particularly tales of travel, such 
as those of Wyville Thomson, Stanley, and 
Whymper. G. Monon. 








EXPLORATION IN PARAGUAY. 
Asuncion : Nov. 24, 1874, 

It would take too long to tell you of the months 
of revolution, changes of government and vexatious 
delays of the Marana system which ultimately 
broke up our commission. We found Paraguay 
ruined and bankrupt, degraded materially and 
morally to an extent which can hardly be believed. 
It was not until after the Brazilians, who now 
virtually rule the country, had interfered to save 
the remnant of the Paraguayans from themselves, 
that it was possible to go beyond the dilapidated 
streets of Asuncion. The policy of Brazil seems 
to be to maintain Paraguay in a nominal inde- 
pendence, using the country as a buffer between 
the Empire and the Argentine Republic; but at 
the same time it is accumulating over it a load of 
debts and obligations from which Paraguay will 
never be able to shake itself free, and the garrison 
of 3,000 or 4,000 men in Asuncion is amply 
sufficient to ensure that the country will never 
again think differently from Brazil. 

Giving up hope of the promised assistance from 
the Government, but. very unwilling to return 
without seeing something of the country, I 
made a rapid journey with one companion south- 
wards across the Tebicuari, the largest interior 
river of Paraguay, and down into the deserted 
lowlands of the Missiones, round the wide forests 
and wider marshes, reaching the Paranéi at En- 
carnacion, and crossing the great river to the 
Correntine village of Ytapua. The massive barn- 
like churches, empty college squares and rows of 
doorless houses of the old Jesuit foundations alone 
remain to indicate the former prosperity of this 
nh of Paraguay ; all the less substantial farm- 

ouses of the times immediately preceding the 
great war have fallen from decay—their sites only 
being marked by orange groves yellow with ripe 
unplucked fruit. In a few mud ranchos, often a 
league or two apart, some old women (for there 
is scarcely a man left in this part of the country) 
drag out a miserable existence, living on oranges 
and mandioca. The whole of the country south of 
the Tebicuari, with the exception of about fifty 
square miles, which belong to our countryman 
Dr. Stuart, and another smaller property, is 
government land; the central portion between 
Asuncion and Villa Rica, on the other hand, is 
almost all privately owned. Of the southern 
tract, about one-fourth, at a rough guess, is 


covered with dense low-lying forest, another 
fourth with unprofitable marsh, and the remaining 
half is under coarse grass pasture, almost too 
rank for cattle. 

Returning to Asuncion, we found that the 
Boundary Commission, which has been employed 
a two years in marking out and sur- 
veying the new line of demarcation between Brazil 
and Paraguay, had returned for fresh supplies, and 
was about to start for a final campaign in the Cor- 
dilleras. As this afforded an ity of 
seeing a portion of the country which could not 
be easily reached otherwise, I applied for and 
obtained permission to accompany the expedition. 

The Commission consists of three or four Bra- 
zilian officers with about forty men, and a Para- 
guayan section—a captain with ten boy soldiers, 
The Brazilians have done all the work and pro- 
vide the stores, the Paraguayans look on at a 
respectful distance and sign their names when 
required. The boundary line decided by treaty 
follows the river Apa from its mouth in the Para- 
guay to its source, and thence the summit of the 
Cordillera to the great waterfall of the Parana, 
the Salto Guayra, or Siete Quedas of the Bra- 
zilians. By far the most laborious work of the 
Commission was in cutting a path of forty leagues 
in length through the forests south of the basin 
of the river Igatimi to the great Salto, pre- 
cisely on the water-parting. This path, though 
only wide enough to allow laden mules to pass, 
required six months in cutting, and during this 
time the Commission suffered much from con- 
tinual rains, losing many animals, since the only 
food to be found for them in the forest was the 
succulent topmost leaves of the «palms. The 
boundary is marked by six columns at im- 
portant points along the line from the mouth of 
the Apa to where ‘one of the high islands in the 
middle of the Parana fall is considered a sufficient 
natural mark for its termination. The work of 
surveying the boundary and of placing the outer 
marks had been accomplished in former expedi- 
tions of the Commission ; all that remained to be 
done in this one was to build the three central 
columns. 

We left Asuncion three months ago, going up 
the river by steamer to Concepcion. The most 
considerable village of Northern Paraguay, with 
about 600 inhabitants, it is the reputed great seat 
of export for the northern yerbales; the trade, 
however, seems to be almost at a standstill. A 
few hides of the maté tea, indeed, are piled be- 
side the ruinous custom house, but they appear to 
enjoy undisturbed repose, waiting, perhaps, for 
the complete recovery of the old canoe, which is 
chronically being mended on the river bank beside 
them. From Concepcion north-eastward to the 
Apa, the country may be described as a succession 
of wide open camps, separated by low wooded 
ridges, each grass plain having a stream flowing 
westward in its foeeui central level, along the 
banks of which strips of wood extend; but the 
trees are disappointingly small and matted toge- 
ther by underwood and trailing creepers. Tie 
‘most considerable river crossed was the Aquida- 
ban, rapid throughout its course, rising and falling 
almost suddenly after rain. The Apa was reached 
at the marked by the fire-blackened posts of the 
old military station of Bellavista, and a short way 
above this the two chief head-streams of the river 
unite: the one coming from the north-east 1s, 
according to the Paraguayans, the true Ape, and 
it bears this name; but the other, the Estrella, 
flowing from south-east, was judged by the Bra- 
zilian surveyors to bring a ter quantity of 
water to the river, and as it about the same 
length as the north-eastern tributary, it was de- 
cided by them to be the true source of the river, 
and consequently the boundary. This decision, 
which adds a few hundred square miles more to 
Matto Grosso, naturally gave rise to opposition 
and protest on the part of Paraguay, but the ob- 
jections were overruled. At the mouth of the 


Estrella a boundary mark was accordingly built. 
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southern border of Matto Grosso, across the minor 
northern tributaries of the Apa to its source in the 
Cordillera, over undulating and beautiful country, 
with rather more grass than wood. The name 
Cordillera is altogether misapplied to the heights 
which separate the waters flowing to the Paraguay 
river on the one side, and to the Parané on the 
other in the north of the country, for they are 
evidently a continuation of the Brazilian 
table land; between Concepcion and the central 
Apa the rise is very gradual, and there is no 
reciable ascent until about midway between 
vista and the source of the Apa, where a 
steep slope of a few hundred feet leads up to the 
undulating top of the plateau. The highest part of 
all does not much exceed 2,000 feet above the sea. 
On the other hand, the water-parting is most dis- 
tinctly marked and uniform. In the s between 
the sources of the Apa and Estrella it isa Vv 
ridge, from half a mile to a mile in breadth, de- 
scending very gently to right and left. The 
sourees occur at short intervals, each having its 
marsh, forming a crescent of rich green, half 
circling a rounded head of woods, which follow 
down its banks and mark its course away into the 
distance. 

To the geologist, perhaps the most interesting 
feature of this _ of the country would be 
found in the pebble beds, which are seen in every 
section from that. of the river bank of Con- 
cepcion, right up to the summits of the table land ; 
on the water-parting ridge they lie in great 
mounds. 

Another boundary column was built at the 
source of the Estrella, but under the greatest dif- 
ficulties, for the northerly and southerly currents 
of air seemed to have + be this spot as their 
battle-field, contending in furious thunderstorms. 
One of these storms, more violent than usual, 
threw down the first mark as soon as it was built, 
and a second had scarcely been completed when a 
tormenta, accompanied with large hailstones, coming 
on at night, levelled our tents and made the column 
a heap also. For us, however, the rain was far pre- 
ferable to fair weather ; for as soon as it ceased we 
were beset with clouds of little stinging flies, bred in 
the marshes of the double line of sources. Each one 
in biting left a blood-blister on the hand or face ; the 
horses and mules, tortured to madness by them, 
would break from their halters and run otf 
Inany direction to be free of the plague. This 

tof flies afterwards became so bad that the 

ds and face swelled up from the irritation 
of their bites, and on fair days nothing could be 
done but to pray for sunset, since at that time they 
retired, giving way to the almost welcome ping of 
the ordinary mosquito. 

Not far from the Estrella source is the Brazilian 
military colony of the Upper Dourado (tributary 
of the Parana), a solitary little village of mud 
ranchos, where a comandante spends an exiled life 
with thirty negro soldiers. Though it has been 
established for some years, the colony is without 
cultivation of any sort. 

Our next move was southward to an open space 
on the water-parting, called the Potrero de 
Julio, where the sources of the river Ipané flow- 
ing westward, and of the Amambaya eastward, 
divide, the latter river giving its name to the 
heights. Here the final boundary column was 
placed, A few leagues south of this, the forest 
pth, which was cut by the Commission to the 

teat Salto of the Parana, begins, and the Para- 
guayan leader was good enough to act as guide 
for me to the entrance of it. 

We found it with some difficulty, for camp fires 
and new growth had already altered the aspect of 
the edge of the forest. The narrow path was 
also much obstructed by the rapidly growing vines 
and by trees fallen across it. For the first time in 
this journey the timber was really fine, tall mas- 
sive trunks rising from the underwood. Our farthest 
point in the picado was an old encampment of the 





Commissioners, where they had been met in the 
first journe oe aancagr aye meral of the Cangué 
Indians, who come in the name of his chief 
with forty chosen bowmen to know the intentions 
of the Commission and why they were cutting 
paths which might admit enemies to their soli- 
tudes. 

I would fain have gone forward to the Great 
Salto, but it was impossible without a considerable 
escort and full supplies, neither of which could be 
hail. Great things are told of this second Niagara, 
of the sound of its volumes of water heard at 
four leagues distance, and of the clouds of spray 
and magnificent rainbows amidst which it rolls 
into the deep narrow gorge below. The Indians 
fear to approach the fall, considering it the very 
gate of the infernal regions. 

Our return track from the Potrero de Julio 
towards Concepcion was of peculiar interest, for 
it followed the very line of Lopez’ last march 
from his camp at Panadero to that in the wilds of 
Cerro Cora, where he was killed four years ago. 
The track tells too plainly of the miseries which 
accompanied this final retreat of his army, for all 
along it at little intervals lie the unburied and 
undisturbed skeletons of men who had lain down 
to die of weariness and starvation almost within 
sight of one another. Every little shade-tree 
along the path has its heap of bones beneath it, 
sometimes with the rusty gun or sword, or 
weathered saddle lying beside. After some dis- 
tance the track descends the edge of the plateau, 
passing through the great Yerbal of Chiriguelo, 
which is said to yield the finest maté, but has 
never been worked on account of its remote posi- 
tion. A fine forest succeeds on the lower slope, 
and from this one emerges suddenly into the 
splendid amphitheatre of Cerro Cora, wild and 
beautiful in the extreme. The cerros forming it 
are detached portions of the high land encircling a 
lateral valley of the Aquidaban, through which the 
arroyo of Chiriguelo flows; they have been worn 
by some geological forces into the most fantastic 
shapes, cones and cliffs and castellated towers. 
Excepting on their precipitous sides of red sand- 
stone, the hills are densely covered up the sides, 
over the tops, and saddles between them with rich 
dark forest, while lighter groves of feathery 
palms extend round the undulations below, leaving 
little grassy knolls here and there. On one of these 
open spaces in the middle of the circle, Lopez's 
last encampment was pitched, sloping to the 
Chiriguelo at about half a mile from where it joins 
the Aquidaban. A more secure hiding-place than 
this could hardly be conceived, for only one pass 
of the Aquidaban is practicable from the westward. 
Lopez had placed cannon to guard this pass and one 
beyond it, but, strange to say, neither fort gave warn- 
ing when the Brazilian horsemen approached. The 
camp remains as it was suddenly left: the wrecks 
of baggage carts and store-boxes, broken aris, 
ammunition and gun-carriages are thickly strewn 
about; bones of men, too, lie scattered in great 
numbers. 

The accounts of Lopez’s death are very varied. 
His admirers—for there are still some Paraguayans 
who half worship this little Nero—make him ride 
out from his tent alone when surprised, bidding 
his followers save themselves, and fall, after killing 
a dozen or so of his enemies and refusing quarter, 
with a magnificent speech about his country’s 
liberty and his own pleasure in dying for it, on his 
lips. The more common story represents him 
shuffling off the scene on foot, making for a path 
which led to one of the cerros, but only to be 
caught and spitted through by a Brazilian lance, 
dying thus without saying anything pleasant to 
remember or repeat. A wooden cross was origi- 
nally set up over his grave, but this has now dis- 
apnea, and a bush, like other bushes dotted 
about, was pointed out to me as being over the 
place. Cerro Cora is said to be a chief stronghold 
of the Canguaé Indians ;-we met only one party of 
them. They came down to the track to barter 
wax in cakes for farina and tobacco. The men 





were of medium height, the women rather short, 
with dark yellow-brown skin and black hair fall- 
ing over the brow and long behind. The face is 
oval and beardless, with high cheel-bones, the 
eyes almond-shaped and turned up at the outer 
angles, the mouth strongly curved downwards— 
altogether very Mongolian in type but for the 
nose, which is large and has a decidedly Roman 
bridge. A spike of an amber-like substance, two 
or three inches in length, with a cross head, is 
ushed through a slit in the lower lip of the men. 
eir language is the ordinary Guarani, but with- 
out the great intermixture of Spanish words used 
in the more civilised parts of the country. Though 
they carry formidable bows or iron-shod spears, 
yet they are by all accounts a very mild and in- 
offensive tribe, keeping closely to their forests, and 
taking pains to conceal their dwellings. 

We made hurried night and day marches to 
reach the lower pass of the Aquidaban before the 
rain, which threatened, should fall to swell the 
river. As it was we passed the ford in a thunder 
storm, and next day the river had risen to such an 
extent that the expedition was cut in two by it, 
the carts coming in the rear being unable to pass 
the torrent till the week after. 

Arrived again at Concepcion, I oan to go 
back overland to Asuncion, but we learnt that 
the whole country between this place and San 
Pedro, the chief village of the department south 
of this one, is overrun by Chaco Indians, of the 
Lengua tribe, who have taken advantage of the 
weakness of the country to cross over the river to 
its more habitable side. Ninety-six families are 
said to have been driven inland from their homes 
by their invaders, and for the present all com- 
munication between the northern towns is closed, 

Keira JOHNSTON, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


M. HALEVY AND THE ACCADIAN LANGUAGE. 
Oxford : Dec. 23, 1875. 

I hardly think that Assyrian scholars will care 
to answer M. Halévy’s last paradox as anticipated 
in Saturday’s AcapEmy. It is impossible to carry 
on an argument where there is no common basis 
upon which to build it; and just as the astrono- 
mer would consider it a waste of time seriously 
to combat the arguments of a resuscitated Ptole- 
maean, or the Sanskritist to oppose the theory that 
Sanskrit was a language invented to deceive 
European students, so the Assyriologue has some~ 
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thing better to do than to occupy himself with 
M. Halévy’s hypothesis. It must be remembered 
that it is not the modern Assyriologue, but the 
scribes of Assur-bani-pal, who have made out the 
Accadian to be a non-Semitic agglutinative lan- 
guage, and the first few pages of the second 
volume of the lithographed Inscriptions of Wes- 
tern Asia would soon have convinced M. Halévy 
—had he been able to read them—that his new 
paradox must share the fate of his former one on 
the interpretation of the Kypriote inscriptions. 
I need scarcely say that his arguments are specious 
to the “unlearned” only. Thus, a reference to 
my article on the Accadian numerals in the 
Zeitschrift d. M. G. will show that the pronun- 
ciation of others of them is certain besides that 
of me, “one hundred,” and that so far from the 
sntter being a Semitic word, it supplies us with 
the long-wanted etymology of the Semitic nume- 
ral. The Accadian word properly signifies “ mul- 
titude,” and enters into the composition of mes, 
“many,” and other words; and after being used to 
denote “one hundred,” was borrowed in this 
sense by the Assyrians. So, again, gar is by no 
means the most usual relative pronoun, while the 
ordinary way of expressing the relative sentence 
is by means of the participial affix 4d. One of the 
copulative conjunctions, it is true, is vd, but it is 
prefixed to the word which it follows in most 
other languages; while the reflexive pronoun is 
not tm but tm-te, formed from zm, “wind” or 
“breath” (not “ glory”!), and the common post- 
position te. In fact, the use of postpositions is 
one of the characteristics of Accadian, and who 
ever heard of 4 ositions in Semitic! But 
enough of this: M. Halévy has been laughing at 
us in his sleeve, and I will not take up the space 
of the AcapEMy by any further remarks on his 
bold and ingenious paradox. A. H. Saycer, 








A PASSAGE IN HAMLET. 
28, Craven Hill Gardens, Hyde Park, W.: 
December 29, 1874, 

I trust there is not much divergence of opinion 
between Mr. Furnivall and me. When I pre- 
ferred the gathering of materials to comment, I 
only meant to contrast mere comment in the 
air, based upon imaginary facts or unreasoned 
feelings, with real and solid knowledge. The 
gathering of materials is imperfect, unless accom- 

anied with so much comment as shows their re- 
evancy to the matter in hand. And I class Mr. 
Fleay’s, and Dr. Ingram’s, and Mr. Spedding’s 
contributions among materials rather than among 
comments. They are collections of facts so clas- 
sc as to admit of their being generalized into 
aws. 

As to the special matter in controversy, I have 

roved Hamlet’s line, “the croaking raven doth 

llow for revenge,” to be a parody of lines in the 
old Richard III. Mr. Furnivall says this is no 
proof that the line is not taken from the unknown 
old Hamlet. I am not careful to contradict him. 
An assertion concerning an unknown matter is a 
dogma incapable either of proof or disproof. I 
only submit that if the line is drawn from one 
source, it is needless to assign it a second origin. 
I also fail to see how Hamlet’s allusion to the old 
Richard ITT. proves that “his father’s ghost was 
then in his mind.” Will Mr. Furnivall excuse 
me if I repeat that this is one of those baseless 
comments which I should like to see postponed 
in favour of laying down a good basis of fact ? 

RicHaRD Srpson. 
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SCIENCE. 


Anthropogenie. Entwickelwngsgeschichte des 
Menschen. Von Ernst Haeckel. Zweite 
Auflage. (Leipzig: Engelmann, 1874.) 


OcroseR 1, 1859, the date of the publication 
of the Origin of Species, will hereafter be 
reckoned as the commencement of a new 
era in the history of Biology. It marks the 
Hegira of Science from the idolatries of 
special creation to the purer faith of Evolu- 
tion. That great conception, which had 
dawned upon the minds of the patriarchs of 
philosophy—which had been embalmed in 
the immortal poem of Lucretius— which had 
been submerged, but not drowned, in the 
muddy deluge of Hebrew mythology and 
schoolmen’s philosophy (miscalled Chris- 
tianity) in the Middle Ages—and had 
struggled to the surface, much besmirched, 
by Lamarck’s help—at length stood upon 
a firm dry quay, built by Darwin’s hand, 
and made watertight by a goodly contribu- 
tion of Wallace’s cement. 

For the first time in history, sound scien- 
tific reasonings—the force of which has in- 
creased with every year of the fifteen which 
have elapsed—introduced such conclusions 
as the following :— 

“T believe that animals have descended from 
at most only four or five progenitors” (Origin of 
Spectes, 1st edition, p. 484). 

“T should infer from analogy that probably all 
the organic beings which have ever lived on this 
earth have descended from some one primordial 
form ” (Ibid., p. 484). 

“In the distant future I see open fields for far 
more important researches. Psychology will be 
based on a new foundation, that of the necessary 
acquirement of each mental power and capacity 
by gradation. Light will be thrown upon the 
origin of man and his history ” (Ibid., p. 488). 

vt I view all beings, not as special crea- 
tions, but as the lineal descendants of some few 
beings which lived long before the first bed o 
the Silurian system was deposited. . . .” 
(Ibid., p. 488-9). 

“ As all the living forms of life are the lineal 
descendants of those which lived long before the 
Silurian epoch. . . .” (Zbid., p. 489). 

“There is grandeur in this view of life, with 
its several powers, having been originally breathed 
into a few forms or into one” (Zbid., p. 490). 

There is no uncertain utterance here. 
There has been no special creation. All 
beings which now live are descended from 

rimordial forms which existed before the 
oldest fossiliferous rocks were deposited. Man 
is no exception, but he and his highest facul- 
ties are as much products of evolution as 
the humblest plant, or the lowest worm. 

A more clear and bold statement of the 
scope and tendencies of the doctrine advo- 





cated hy Mr. Darwin could not have been 
put into words ; and those who recollect the 
somewhat fiery controversies which were 
carried on during the years which imme- 
diately followed 1859, need not be reminded, 
that the cheval de bataille of the opponents 
of Darwinism was to hold up to scorn and 
ridicule the application of his views to man, 
so distinctly indicated by the author of the 
theory when it was promulgated. 


It seems almost absurd to produce evi- | 


dence of what is so notorious. Yet it 
happens to be worth while to quote an 
article which appeared in the Quarterly Re- 
view for July, 1860. It is a production which 
should be bound up in good stout calf, or 
better, asses’ skin, if such material is to be had, 
by the curious book-collector, together with 
Brougham’s attack on the undulatory theory 
of light when it was first propounded by 
Young, and it is chiefly remarkable for the 
magisterial airs assumed by a critic so fear- 
fully and wonderfully ignorant of the subject 
with which he deals that he believes the 
blood-corpuscles to be produced by evapora- 
tion of the blood.* The following extracts 
will, however, leave no doubt that, even to 
so unprepared an apprehension, Mr. Darwin’s 
language was plain enough :— 

“This is the theory which really pervades the 
whole volume. Man, beast, creeping thing, and 
plant of the earth, are all the lineal and direct 
descendants of some individual ens, whose various 
progeny have been simply modified by the action 
of natural and ascertainable conditions into the 
multiform aspect of life which we see around us” 

. 231). 

Pa If, th Mr. Darwin, to escape the difficulty 
of supposing the first man at his creation to pos- 
sess in that framework of his body ‘false marks 
of nourishment from his mother’s womb,’ with 
Mr. Darwin you consider him to have been an 
improved ape ” (p. 253). 

“ First, then, he (Mr. Darwin) not obscurely 
declares that he applies his scheme of the action 
of the principle of natural selection to MAN him- 
self, as well as to the animals around him ” (p. 257). 

Exactly fourteen years after this distinct 
testimony to the plainness of Mr. Darwin’s 
speech on these matters, last July namely, 
the very same Review had an article entitled 
‘Primitive Man.” Possessed by a blind 
animosity against all things Darwinian, the 
writer of this paper outrages decency by 
insinuations against Mr. George Darwin, 
well calculated to damage a little-known 
man with the public, though they sound 
droll enough to those who are acquainted 
with my able and excellent friend’s somewhat 
ascetic habits; and, by way of preparation 
for the attack upon the son, the anonymous 
Reviewer charges the father with deliberate 
duplicity :-— 

“Tt is one of the calamities of our time and 
country that unbelievers, instead of, as in France, 
honestly avowing their sentiments, disguise them 
by studious reticence—as Mr. Darwin disguised, at 
views as to the bestiality of man” (1. c. 
p. 63). 

Messieurs the Reviewers, you diametri- 
cally contradict one another, and one of you 
must bear the responsibility of a direct and 
deliberate untruth: which is it? The one 
who, writing in July, 1860, said there was 








* The passage is worth embalming : “Or what ad- 
vantage of life could alter the shape of the corpuscles 
into which the blood can be evaporated ?” (1. c., p. 247) 
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no obscurity about Mr. Darwin’s views on 
this matter? Or the one who, writing in July, 
1874, accuses him of having at first disguised 
his views? Settle it between yourselves. 
If it were necessary for me to give an opinion 
on sodelicate a matter, assuredly I could have 
no ground for hesitation. For, on becom- 
ing acquainted with Mr. Darwin’s views in 
1858, I set myself to enquire, much more 
seriously than I had done before, whether 
the hiatus between man and apes, indicated 
by the Cuvierian classification, and insisted 
upon by his followers, to the great satisfac- 
tion of the opponents of the doctrine of 
Evolution, really had an existence in nature. 
Icame to the conclusion that it had none ; 
I stated the grounds of these conclusions to 
those who attended my lectures in 1859-60 ; 
a battle, which was somewhat notorious in 
its day, took place at the meeting of the 
British Association at Oxford in 1860, and 
turned upon Mr. Darwin’s views of the 
evolution of man; while, in 1863, I summed 
up the then state of the question in a little 
book, entitled Man’s Place in Nature, which 
did its work in several languages beside my 
own, and is now out of print and gone to the 
limbo of forgotten things: which 1s its proper 
place, now that Mr. Darwin has had leisure 
to state his own views more fully, though 
not more distinctly, than in the Origin of 
Species, in the Descent of Man. 

Mr. Darwin reticent about his views re- 
specting the origin of man! Why, for years 
after the publication of the Origin uf Species, 
one could not go to a dinner-party without 
hearing of them ; and whether you took up 
the last number of Punch, or the last sermon, 
the chances were ten to one there was some 
allusion to the “ missing link.” 

Under these circumstances, the high moral 
tone assumed by the Quarterly Reviewer 
—him of 1874, I mean—is truly edify- 
ing. Joseph Surface could not have done 
better. Unless I err, he is good enough 
to include me among the members of that 
school whose speculations are to bring back 
among us the gross profligacy of Impe- 
rial Rome. This may be doubtful. But 
what is not doubtful is the fact that mis- 
representation and falsification are the favou- 
rite weapons of Jesuitical Rome; that ano- 
nymous slander is practice and not mere 
speculation; and that it is a practice, the 
natural culmination of which is not the pro- 
fligacy of a Nero or of a Commodns, but the 
secret poisonings of the Papal Borgias. 

I remember that when, in 1862, I showed 
the proofs of Man’s Place in Nature to a 
cautious and sagacious friend of mine—an 
expert in such matters—he had nothing to 
say against my arguments, but much to urge 
against the prudence of publishing them. 
Doubtless he foresaw that an unscrupulous 
critic, sheltered by his anonymity, might 
charge me with advocating the “ bestiality 
of man,” and with, thereby, endeavouring to 
loosen those moral bonds which hold society 
together. It seemed to me, however, that a 
man of science has no raison d’étre at all, un- 

he is willing to face much greater risks 
than these for the sake of that which he be- 
lieves to be true; and, farther, that to a 
man of science such risks do not count for 
much—that they are by no means so serious 
as they are to a man of letters, for ex- 





ample. Happily, the reputation and real 
success of a votary of the physical sciences 
‘are now wholly independent of the periodi- 
cals which are pleased to call themselves 
“ influential organs of public opinion.” The 
only opinion he need care about, if he care 
for any—and he is all the wiser and happier 
if he care for none—is that of about 
a dozen men: two or three in these 
islands, as many in America, and half-a- 
dozen on the Continent. If these think well 
of his work, his reputation is secure from all 
the attacks of all the able editors of all the 
“ influential organs’ put together. So that 
I do not suppose that Mr. sane troubles 
himself much about this charge of dishonest 
reticence, which would be so ludicrous if it 
were not so shameful to its author; and I 
have thought it worth while to expose its 
foolish falsity merely in the interests of the 
hononr of English journalism, in the hope of 
putting a stop tosuch malpractices, by call- 
ing the attention of the public to the most 
conspicuous lapse from that honour which 
has happened within my recollection. 

The book, the title of which heads this 
article, Haeckel’s Anthropogenie, is remark- 
able in many ways: not least as a milestone, 
indicating the progress of the application of 
the theory of Evolution to Man, since Darwin 
set us all thinking afresh upon that subject. 

The position I took up, in 1863, was a very 
guarded one, as the state of knowledge at that 
time demanded. AllI had to say came to this 
—If there is reason to believe that the lower 
animals have come to be what they are, by a 
process of gradual modification ; then, there 
is nothing in the structure of man to war- 
rant us in denying that he may have come 
into existence by the gradual modification of 
a mammal of ape-like organisation. And of 
the many criticisms with which my little 
book has been favoured here and abroad, I 
have met with none which, in the slightest 
degree, shakes that position. 

Professor Haeckel stoops at much higher 
game. His theme is ‘“ Anthropogeny ”—the 
tracing of the actual pedigree of man—from 
its protoplasmic root, sodden in the mud of 
seas which existed before the oldest of the 
fossiliferous rocks were deposited, in those 
inconceivably ancient days, which for this 
earth, at any rate, were the real “juventus 
mundi,” to its climax and perfection—say 
in an anonymous critic of strict orthodoxy 
and high moral tone. 

It need hardly be said, that in dealing 
with such a problem as this, science rapidly 
passes beyond the bounds of positively veri- 
fiable fact, and enters those of more or less jus- 
tifiable speculation. But there are very few 
scientific problems, even of those which have 
been, and are being, most successfully solved, 
which have been, or can be, approached in 
any other way. 

Our views respecting the nature of the 
planets, of the sun and stars, are specula- 
tions which are not, and cannot be, directly 
verified ; that great instrument of research, 
the atomic hypothesis, isa speculation which 
cannot be directly verified; the statement 
that an extinct animal, of which we know 
only the skeleton, and never can know any 
more, had a heart and lungs, and gave birth 
to young which were developed in such and 
such a fashion, may be one which admits of 





no reasonable doubt, but it is an unverifiable 
hypothesis. I may be assure as I can be 
of anything, that I had a thought yester- 
day morning, which I took care neither to 
utter, nor to write down, but my conviction 
is an utterly unverifiable hypothesis. So 
that unverified, and even unverifiable, hypo- 
theses may be great aids to the progress of 
knowledge—may have a right to be believed 
with a high degree of assurance. And, 
therefore, even if it be admitted that the 
evolution hypothesis is, in great measure, 
beyond the reach of verification, it by no 
means follows that it is not true, still less 
that it is not of the utmost value and im- 
portance. 

There is evidence which is perfectly satis- 
factory to competent judges, that we have 
already learned the actual historical process 
by which one existing species—the horse— 
came into existence during the Tertiary 
epoch. The evidence, based on the analogy of 
known developmental facts, that a three-toed 
Hipparion form‘ which lived in the Miocene 
epoch, gave rise, by suppression of the pha- 
langes of its rndimental toes and some other 
slight modifications, to the apparently one- 
toed later Tertiary horse, is as satisfactory to 
my mind as the evidence, based on the ana- 
logy of known structural facts, which leads 
me to have no doubt that the said ex- 
tinct Hipparion had a simple stomach and a 
certain kind of heart. If those so-called 
“ Baconian principles,’ which everyhody 
talks about and nobody dreams of putting 
into practice, forbid us to draw the one con- 
clusion, they forbid us to draw the other. 

The alternative hypotheses are two: either 
the Deity manifested his power_on this earth, 
in the course of the Miocene epoch, by 
making the two primitive ancestors of all the 
horses out of inorganic matter; or some- 
thing more unlike a horse than a Hipparion 
changed into one. The latter hypothesis.is 
gratuitous and absurd. The former is not 
in itself absurd ; but unless the early chap- 
ters of Genesis mean something contrary to 
what they appear to mean (and one never 
knows what exegetic ingenuity may make of 
the “original Hebrew’”’), it is shockingly here- 
tical, and I hasten to disown it; lest by some 
such secret connexion as bound Goodwin 
Sands with Tenterden steeple, it should 
land me in the cruelties of Caligula, and 
lead me to violate the precepts of the sagest 
of physicians, by indulging in Heliogabalian 
gluttony. 

But if the horse really has arisen in this 
way, what imaginable ground can there be 
for the enormous and, in that case, highly “‘ un- 
Baconian”’ assumption that the deer and the 
ox and the pig have arisen in any other way ? 
And if there is—not perhaps the complete 
evidence that we happen to possess in the case 
of the horse—but still much better evidence 
than there is for the authenticity and genuine- 
ness of the books called by the name of Moses, 
that these animals have been produced by a 
similar method, why may not the hypothesis 
that they have so arisen, take its rank among 
the probable conclusions of science? Even 
though it must, in candour, be admitted 
that, as we cannot live back into the Tertiary 
epoch and see what went on at that time, 
the hypothesis must* always remain, in the 
strictest sense of the word, unverifiable. 
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The fact is, that if the. objections which 
are raised to the general doctrine of Evolu- 
tion were not theological objections, their 
utter childishness would be manifest even to 
the most child-like of believers. But, if the 
evolution of all living forms, by gradual 
modification, is an historical fact, why should 
the attempt to reconstruct the details of that 
momentous history be regarded as less philo- 
sophical or less laudable than the attempt of 
a Niebuhr, or of a Mommsen, to build up from 
ruined monuments, fragmentary inscriptions, 
and obscure and often contradictory texts, a 
connected and intelligible history of Rome ? 
Active error may advance knowledge in its 
efforts to establish itself; and nothing is 
more remarkable than the number of great 
things, from the discovery of America to 
that of the antiquity of man, which have 
been brought about by the attempt to es- 
tablish erroneous views. But sitting still, 
and being afraid to stir; for fear of making 
mistakes, is certain to end in ruin in science 
as in practical life. 

Professor Haeckel is not chargeable with 
the fault of sitting still, and, it may be, that 
he moves too quickly now and then. 
In his book there are some views which 
I, for one, do not agree with, but as to 
which it is just as likely I may be wrong 
as he. I wish he could be persuaded to take 
a more liberal view of the duration of life on 
the earth, though he is far less miserly on 
that point now than when the Schipfungs- 
geschichte, formerly noticed in the AcaDEmy, 
was published. I might desire that he 
would not mix up phylogenetic “ Stamm. 
biume”’ with objective taxonomy; and I 
might wish that he would be a little milder 
with his honest opponents, though I heartily 
applaud his practice of dealing with critics 
of the other sort as mere ferae naturae. 

But when all is said and done in the way 
of objection, the Anthropogenie is a real live 
book, full of power and genius, and based 
upon a foundation of practical original 
work, to which few living men can offer a 
parallel. If anybody can read it without 
profiting by the abundant information and 
fertile suggestions of new lines of thought 
which it contains, all I can say is, that 
I envy him; and if anybody can read 
it without being struck by its clearness 
and methodical comprehensiveness, and with- 
out being convinced that the general line 
of argument is sound, whatever may be 
thought of the details, all I can further say 
is, Ido notenvy him. I trust that, like the 
Schipfungsgeschichte, the Anthropogenie may 
speedily find an English translator. 

T. H. Huxtey. 








ON THE STAGES OF DEVELOPMENT IN THE 
FORMATION OF MYTHS. 


Uber Entwicklungsstufen der Mythenbildung 
Von A. Kuhn. (Berlin, 1874.) 


Wauarever Dr. Kuhn writes on Comparative 
Mythology is welcome. We only wish he 
would write more. Whether he touches on 
the general principles of this new science, or 
unravels and interprets some of the ancient 
Aryan myths, we always recognise the 
sure hand of the master, we always learn 
something new, or receive at least a fresh 
impulse for further enquiry. Dr. Kuhn 





has evidently been but little disquieted 
by “The little Dogs of Bretzwil and von 
Bretten.” Undeterred by scorns and sneers, 
he carries on his quiet work, mr no- 
ticing the weak expressions of incredulity 
on the part of those who, as he knows 
too well, have paid but little attention 
to a subject to which he has devoted 
the whole of his life. He carefully adds 
stone upon stone to the edifice of which 
he himself has laid the foundation. He re- 
members the manner in which Bopp’s Com- 
parative Grammar was received, and, like 
every honest scholar, he feels that truth is 
never in a hurry. 

In the paper, lately read before the Berlin 
Academy, Uber die Entwicklungsstufen der 
Mythenbildung, Dr. Kuhn’s object is to show 
that the mythopoeic power does not stop at 
a certain time, but continues to work in ac- 
cordance with the varying character of each 
successive period of civilisation. His argu- 
ments are chiefly directed against some of 
my own views; or, I should rather say, 
against some views which Dr. Kuhn sup- 
poses to be mine, but which I could not 
recognise as my own without considerable 
qualifications. In my Essay on Comparative 
Mythology, published many years ago, my 
object was to show that there are certain 
myths which all Aryan languages share 
in common, and which must therefore 
have had their origin during a period when 
there was as yet no Sanskrit as different 
from Greek, no Latin as different from Celtic 
or Teutonic. I tried to show that, apart 
from Greek, Latin, Teutonic, or Celtic 
mythology, there was a common Aryan 
mythology, which could be treated with suc- 
cess by the comparative philologist only. It 
seemed to me that the very existence of 
Comparative Mythology depended on the 
recognition of this fact, and at the time 
when I was writing, I felt that no language 
could be too strong to impress this truth on 
the minds of Greek and Latin scholars. I 
therefore spoke of a mythopoeic period, pre- 
ceding the first appearances of any national 
language or literature, a period in the his- 
tory of the human mind perhaps the most 
difficult to understand, and the most likely 
to shake our faith in the regular progress of 
the human intellect. What lies beyond 
that point, the gradual formation of Aryan 
grammar, and the incipient divergence of 
dialects and languages, is intelligible enough. 
Again, the earliest concentration of political 
societies, the establishment of laws and 
customs, and the first beginnings of religion 
and poetry, seem all under the control of 
rational agencies. But between the two 
there is a gulf which it seems impossible for 
any philosophy to bridge over. That is the 
time when those myths were formed which, 
both in their general character and in the 
names of the principal actors, are the same 
in India, Greece, Italy, and Germany. No 
one would suppose that these myths could 
have been invented independently in dif- 
ferent countries, and nothing will avail 
but the admission that they were deve- 
loped during a period antecedent to the first 
beginnings of what may be called Indian, 
Greek, Italian, Teutonic, Celtic, and Slavonic 
mythology. But though at the beginning 
of my Essay I laid such stress on the neces- 


sity of admitting a mythopoeic period, pre- 


nowhere even hinted that at the expiration of 
that period the mythopoeie faculty became 
extinct. On the contrary, my object has 
always been to show how mythology must 
be understood in the very widest sense of the 
word, as the power of language reacting 
on thought in every sphere of intellectual 
activity, from the first dawn of civilisation 
to the latest philosophy of our own time. 
The Phlogiston, the Ether, the Atoms, the 
Animal Spirits, et hoc genus omne, I classed 
under the head of mythology as much as dra. 
gons and chimaeras ; nay, when I read of Na- 
tural Selection and Spontaneous Generation, | 
doubt whether the virus mythologicum will ever 
be driven out of our intellectual constitution. 
What I believe became extinct at the end of 
that period which I called mythopoeiec, par 
excellence, was not the myth-creating faculty, 
butthose myths only which are common to all 
the Aryan languages. A myth about the 
Ganges, or a myth about the oracle of Dodona, 
cannot be referred to that pro-ethnic mytho- 
poeic age from which we have received the 
name of Dyn, which afterwards was fixed 
under its various national aspects as Zevc, 
Jupiter, and Tyr. Dr. Kuhn is right when 
he says: “ Max Miiller hatte in seinem Essay 
on Comparative Mythology den Kintritt der 
Mythenbildung in die Zeit vor der Trennung 
der indogermanischen Volker versetzt;”’ but 
when he continues, “ und hat damit 
ausgesprochen, dass eine Mythenbildung bei 
den einzelnen Vélkern indogermanischen Ur- 
sprungs ausgeschlossen sei,’ I think every- 
body will see that I have not only not ex- 
pressed this, but not even implied it. . 
It seems to me that the whole of my first 
essay and my later contributions to Compara- 
tive Mythology ought to have ‘contradicted 
such a view. In order to show how even in 
late historical times myths arose in Greece 
and elsewhere, I referred to the myth con- 
cerning the foundation of Kyrene, which we 
know took place about Olymp. 30. The 
myth is: “ The heroic maid of Kyrene, who 
lived in Thessaly, is loved by Apollo, and 
carried off to Libya.” The fact was, “the 
town of Kyrene, in Thessaly, sent a colony 
to Libya under the auspices of Apollo.” 
But, as if anticipating the possible misunder- 
standing of what I had said of the necessity 
of admitting a mythopoeic period, previous 
to the Aryan dispersion, I wrote in my Lee- 
tures on the Science of Language (ii. p.391) :— 
“The period in the history of language and 
thought which I have thus endeavoured to de- 
scribe as characterised by what we may call two 
tendencies, the homonymous and the polyonymous, 
I shall henceforth call the mythic or mythological 
riod, and I shall try to show how much that 
- hitherto been a riddle in the origin and spread 
of myths becomes intelligible, if considered im 
connexion with the early phases through which 
language and thought must necessarily pa 
Before I enter, however, on a fuller explanation 
of my meaning, I think it right to guard, from 
the beginning, against two mistakes to which the 
name of mythic pertod might possibly give rise. 
What I call a period is not so in the strict sense 
of the word; it has no fixed limits that could 
be laid down with chronological aceuracy. I 
is a time in the early history of all nations 2 
which the mythological character predominates to 
such an extent that we may s of it as the 
+ mythological period, just as we might call the age 
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ia which we live the age of discoveries. But the 


tendencies w: characterise the mythological 
period, though they necessarily lose much of that 
power with which, at one time, they swayed every 
intellectual movement, continue to work under 
different disguises in all ages, even in our own, 
though perhaps the least given to metaphor, 
poetry, and mythology.” 

This passage, which Dr. Kuhn quotes 
himself, ought surely to have removed the 
idea, that I considered the mythopoeic faculty 
at an end as soon as the Aryan dialects 
assumed each its own national independence. 
L believe Dr. Kuhn would hold as strongly 
as anybody that there was a mythopoeic 
period common to the whole Aryan race; that 
there are myths which are in their beginnings 
neither Indian, nor Greek, nor German, and 
the very existence of which would be incon- 
ceivable without the admission of a common 
mythopoeic period preceding the separation 
of the Aryan race. It is in the treatment of 
these myths that comparative mythology has 
achieved its greatest triumphs, and with the 
denial of such a period some of Dr. Kuhn’s 
most brilliant discoveries would fall to the 
ground. What Dr. Kuhn, however, shows 
very well is that even myths which, by 
the whole of their character, belong to a 
national period, which are decidedly Greek 
or Indian— nay which, even in Greece 
and India, betray their modern origin— 
may be traced, nevertheless, to beginnings 
that lie beyond the frontiers of these 
countries. Myths adapt themselves to 
the atmosphere of each country, to the cir- 
cumstances of each age. We may safely 
say that no myth concerning the sea could 
have existed before the separation of the 
Aryan race. The sea was unknown to the 
Aryans before they separated ; they had no 
word for it, no thought of it. Yet the name 
of an old Aryan deity, Varuna, originally 
the god of the covering sky, was transformed 
by the Indians and adapted to their new 
requirements when they wanted a god of the 
sea; so that Varuna in the later Sanskrit 
became the god of the sea, while in Greek 
Ouranos remained, as in the Veda, the god 
ofthe sky. The very name of Asura, in the 
sense of evil spirit, which it has throughout 
in the myths quoted by Dr. Kuhn, betrays its 
modern origin. It meant, originally, spirits 
only, without any reference to their moral 
character. It afterwards took the meani 
of powerful spirits, was drawn more | 
more towards the side of the overwhelming 
aml destructive powers of nature, assumed 
gradually a difference from the bright and 
beneficent Vasus or Devas, and became at 
last the name of their enemies. All these 
changes, which are clearly perceptible in the 
hymnsof the Rig-Veda, must have taken place 
before myths of the battles between Asuras 
and Devas could have grown up. Yet, as 
Dr. Kuhn has well shown, the character of 
their battles is but a reflection of the battles 

ween the old divine Asuras and the old 
evil spirits such as Vritra, the robber of the 
cows; and even the battle between Zens 
and the Gigantes, who had stolen the cows 
of Helios, is but a faint echo of a myth 
Which in its origin was Aryan, and not 

eek, which dates in fact from that period 
Which I called the mythopoeic. 


T abstain for the present from entering on 





the myth of the Argonautae on which Dr. 
Kuhn has touched towards the end of his 
essay. He promises te give us his full 
analysis of that curious myth in his next 
paper, to which I and all who care for a 
sound and scholarlike treatment of Com- 
parative Mythology look forward with great 








pleasure. Max Mier. 
SCIENCE NOTES. 
METEOROLOGY. 
The Effect of Rainfall on Barometrical Pressure. 


—Dr. J. Hann has published an interesting paper 
on this long-debated question in No. 19 of the 
ce der Oesterretchischen Meteorologischen 
Gesellschaft for 1874, in which he criticises Reye’s 
views, who maintains that the condensation of 
vapour to the form of clouds and to rain produces 
a marked reduction of pressure at the place. 
Reye has qualified this general statement by ad- 
mitting that, if the rain is produced by the intro- 
duction of a mass of cold air into a warm and 
damp stratum, the barometer may rise during the 
rain; and so, finally, the only case to which his 
reasoning applies is that of a “ courant ascendant” 
such as gives rise to the rains of the tropics. 

Dr. Hann has taken Bergsma’s hourly observa- 
tions for Batavia, of which we have now a series 
for three years, and finds that the barometer 
stands lower before the rain begins than during or 
after it; and, moreover, that the diurnal curve of 
the barometer is not in the least affected by the 
heaviest rainfalls. 

He therefore arrives at the following conclu- 
sion :— The condensation of vapour has no no- 
ticeable influence on the variations of pressure. 
The formation of barometrical minima cannot, 
therefore, be attributed to the rainfall.” 

The author next takes up the question of what 
the effeets are which are produced in a column of 
warm and damp air which rises to a higher level, 
and shows that, if we suppose, e.g., one kilo- 
gram of vapour condensed, the entire amount of 

tent heat set free by this condensation must 
be abstracted from the air, and also the tempera- 
ture of the latter must be reduced to the point 
corresponding to the tension of the vapour left in 
it after condensation. The mass of air must 
therefore contract, more air must flow in to fill up 
the space, and the barometer at the foot of the 
column must rise. In the case of the rain of the 
ascending current, heat is requisite in order to 
cause the air to expand, and any latent heat set 
free by condensation simply tends io reduce the 
rate of diminution of temperature of the entire 
mass. 
Dr. Hann assumes the upward movement of 
moist air to be the most active cause of precipita- 
tion, and in the subsequent numbers of the same 
journal he proceeds to treat of the causes which 
produce such a movement. 


The Distribution of Temperature in an ascending 
Current of Air—In Nos. 21 and 22 of the same 
journal Dr. Hann deals with this question on the 
principles laid down by Sir W. Thomson, Reye, 
and Peslin, arriving at the following conclusions. 
If no condensation of vapour takes place, dry air 
falls about 1° C. for hey 100 métres of ascent, 
and rises to the same extent for each 100 métres 
of descent, whatever the level of departure or the 
temperature may have been. The presence of 
vapour in the air, if not condensed, hardly alters 
this result. 

The neatest formula for the changes in the 
column, if condensation takes place, has been 
given by Peslin (Bulletin Hebdomadaire de  Asso- 
ciation Scientifique de France, 1868), and the au- 
thor gives a table of the decrease of temperature 
in an ascending current of air saturated with 
a for every hundred métres of change of 

v 
The actual conditions observed at various levels 





are next discussed, ere the occasion of a 
thunder-storm in Switzerland investigated by 
Billwiller, and it appears that the reduction of 
temperature is not nearly 1° C. for each hundred 
métres, a result confirmed by Glaisher’s balloon 
observations. 

It is evident that as a descending current can- 
not possibly give rise to the condensation of any 
vapour it contains, the rain of our S.W. winds, 
the return trade, is not due to moisture brought 
from the equator, as Maury always maintained. 
If this upper return current were charged with 
moisture, the sky in the trade wind zone must 
always be cloudy, which is distinetly contrary to 
fac 


t. 

Dr. Hann concludes with some remarks on the 
origin of cyclones, in which he considers that the 
fall of the barometer is a purely mechanical effect 
of the rotatory motion of the air, and on the whole 
agrees with Reye's idea that the motive force in 
the phenomenon is the latent heat of the condensed 
vapour ; but he shows that mere condensation of 
vapour will not give rise to a cyclonic movement 
in the air; this does not come into existence 
until an ascensional movement has been started, 
and it increases in intensity by the action of the 
surrounding cooler air flowing in to fill up the 
space vacated by that which has risen. 

Marine Meteorology in Germany.—The insti- 
tution at Hamburg, founded in 1867 as the Nord- 
deutsche Seewarte, under Herr W. von Freeden, 
has at last been made a government institution, 
with that gentleman as director, assisted by 
Captain Koldewey as chief of the Marine Depart- 
ment. The allowance for establishment is 3,2507. ; 
and for the year 1875, 3,740/. This is a step in 
the right direction, as the office has done some first- 
rate work; but we could have wished that the 
allowance had been higher. 

Solar Radiation.—In the same journal, Mr. F, 
W. Stow gives the results of five years’ observa- 
tions on this subject, taken by himself and several 
of his friends at various stations in the United 
Kingdom. He finds that radiation attains its 
maximum in May at every station except London: 
the minimum radiation is in December. 

Western stations show a greater effect of radia- 
tion than eastern ones, and proximity to the sea 
appears to diminish the power of the sun’s rays, 
owing to the abundance of vapour in the air. 

The instruments used are black-bulb maximum 
thermometers tm vacuo, which have all been com- 
pared by Mr. Stow. 

GEOLOGY. 

As geologists grow bolder in their speculations 
on the climatic conditions of the Glacial Period, 
it becomes more difficult to suggest an efficient 
cause by which these conditions may have been 
brought about. A critical examination of the 
various theories which have been ry hey to 
account for the climate of the great Ice Age has 
been recently contributed to the Quarterly Journal 
of Science by Mr. Thomas Belt, whose observations 
on glacial phenomena in Nicaragua and in Siberia 
have been of considerable interest. Having dis- 
missed as unsatisfactory Sir Charles Lyell’s theory 
of a change in the relative position of the con- 
tinenfs and the ocean, and Mr. Oroll’s theory of 
an increase of the ellipticity of the Earth’s orbit, 
Mr. Belt advocates the a ae that great 
changes have occurred in the obliquity of the 
ecliptic. While leaving the astronomer to discuss 
the possibility of such changes, and differing on 
many pointsfrom Lieutenant-Colonel Drayson, who 
recently advocated a similar theory, Mr. Belt ap- 
proaches the question from the standpoint of a 
physical geologist, and seeks to show that a suffi- 
cient obliquity of the ecliptic would satisfy many 
of the conditions required by the glacial problem. 
Unlike Mr. Croll, he believes that the maximum 
of cold was simultaneous in the two hemispheres. 
This contemporaneous glaciation of both hemi- 
spheres w abstract from the sea a large body 
of water, represented by the ice piled up around 
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both poles, and would thus lower the sea-level to 
the extent, according to the author, of at least 
2,000 feet. The rise of the level of the ocean, 
consequent upon the liberation of water from the 
melting ice at the close of the glacial period, 
might account for the almost universal traditions 
of great deluges. Moreover, Mr. Belt remarks 
that the heaping up of ice around both poles 
would alter the figure of the earth, lengthening 
its polar and shortening its mean equatorial dia- 
meter, and would thus give rise to a series of 
strains tending to restore its figure of equilibrium 
by depression of polar and elevation of equatorial 
land. If this equilibrium had been maintained 
during the glacial period, converse changes would 
be effected on the melting of the ice ; the polar land 
being then raised and the tropical land lowered. 
The author suggests that the depression of the bed 
of the tropical oceans, attested in many parts by 
the growth of coral islands, may be referred to 
this cause; and another step leads him to the 
speculation that even volcanoes and earthquakes 
may be the result of movements of the earth’s 
crust, due, not to secular cooling, as Mr. Mallet 
supposes, but to the straining forces set up by the 
melting of the polar ice-caps, which would tend 
to restore the equilibrium of the earth’s figure. 
Mr. Belt claims for his theory that it explains 
equally the cause of the high temperature of early 
Tertiary times; a diminished obliquity of the 
ecliptic producing an amelioration of climate, just 
as an increased obliquity would augment its 
severity. Of course the magnitude of both effects 
must depend on the extent to which astronomers 
will admit that the obliquity may vary, and it is 
to be feared that the geologist requires more than 
the astronomer will readily concede. 


Some observations on the volcanic phenomena 
of Stromboli, made by Mr. R. Mallet ten years 
ago, have enabled him to suggest a mechanical 
theory in explanation of the rhythmical recurrence 
of the eruptions of this voleano. The intermittent 
pes yr suggest a comparison with the periodi- 
cal phenomena of geysers, and this comparison has 
been worked out in Mr. Mallet’s paper published 
in the Proceedings of the Royal Society. If water 
should gain access to the main tube of the volcano 
through channels communicating with the sea, 
the ascent of the boiling water and the tension of 
steam and vapours introduced by other ducts 
below the sea-level, would tend to expel the lava 
and scoriae from the funnel of the crater in 
— outbursts, resembling those of a geyser. 

t may be added that Mr. Poulett-Scrope, in the 
last number of the Geological Magazine, criticises 
Mr. Mallet’s views, maintaining that the phenomena 
in question are not truly exceptional, and that 
the mechanism of Stromboli does not essentially 
differ from that of other volcanoes. 


ATTENTION has recently been called by Mr. T. 
Mellard Reade to the important effects of tidal 
action, viewed as a geological cause. In a paper 
printed in the Proceedings of the Liverpool Geo- 
logical Society, he investigates the mechanical 
force which the tide-wave exerts on the sea- 
bottom. Although the disturbance of the sea 
by wind-waves is limited to a slight depth from 
the surface, yet the tidal stream acts at very great 
depths, and exerts a powerful abrading force on the 
floor of the ocean. The author believes that the tidal 
currents perform the great work of distributing the 
materials which come within their reach over 
great areas of the sea-bottom; for example, the 
mud of the Irish Sea ap to be formed for the 
most of the materials of the glacial drift re- 
distributed over the bed of the sea and re-composed 
by the agency of the tidal stream. \ 

A Letrer from Dr. Oscar Lenz to Hofrath von 
Hauer, of Vienna, brings us geological news from 
the west coast of Africa. It states that Elobi 
Island, in the Bay of Oorisco, with a om part of 
the neighbouring mainland, consists of fine-grained 
laminated sandstones, perfectly horizontal, and 
rich in fossils, quincleally extenteulten and marine 





plants. In a journey to the Gaboon Dr. Lenz 
observed large quantities of a clayey brown iron- 
ore, and found some of the native tribes, especially 
the M’pangwes, skilful in smelting and working 
iron. Above the ironstone, in the neighbourhood 
of Gaboon, there occurs a horizontally-stratified 
limestone rich in fossils. Specimens of this and 
of the other rocks have been despatched to Berlin. 
Tn a second letter Dr. Lenz describes an excursion 
to the River Como, which, however, was not very 
fruitful of geological results. 


From Teheran, Dr. Tietze sends home a geo- 
logical letter to Von Hauer, in which he describes 
a journey, made during the months of May and 
June, to Isfahan and the district of Chonsar. The 
mountains on each side of the road consist for the 
most part of dolomitic limestones ; several occur- 
rences of ores—chiefly haematite and galena— 
were noted, but the want of fuel will impese a 
great check on the development of these mineral 
resources. 

Durine the Arctic voyage of the ill-fated 
Hansa, a number of specimens of rocks were 
collected in the south of Greenland by Professor 
Laube, who on his return placed them in the 
hands of Dr. Vrba, of Prague, for description. 
The results of these petrological studies have been 
laid before the Academy of Sciences of Vienna, in 
the shape of a memoir which is published in the 
Academy’s Sitzwngsberichte. The investigation is 
of some interest, since the precise locality of each 
specimen has been carefully recorded, whereas in 
most other cases such specimens have been vaguely 
labelled “Greenland.” Microscopic sections of the 
rocks have been studied, and where necessary 
chemical analyses have been made. The specimens 
consist of granite, gneiss, eudialyte-syenite, ortho- 
clase-porphyry, diorite, diabase, gabbro, and a 
mineral locally called “ soft stone” Sf wre’ & 
this is the general name applied to all those su 
stances which are sufficiently soft to be worked by 
the primitive tools used by the natives. Two 
specimens of these stones were brought home by 
Laube, and have been analysed; the one is a 
serpentine containing but little water, and the 
other is a compact clinochlore. 


As Spitzbergen has been visited and described 
by several geologists, especially by Nordenskjéld, 
it was hardly to be supposed that much novelty 
would be found in Dr. von Drasche’s paper re- 
cently published in the Mineralogische Mitthetl- 
ungen of Professor Tschermak. In this essay the 
writer describes the scientific results of a short 
trip last summer to parts of the west coast. 


Some fossils, mostly brachiopods, from the Car- 
boniferous Limestone of the south of Spitzbergen, 
have been described and illustrated by Professor 
Franz Toula, in the Sttzwngsberichte of the Vienna 
Academy. The specimens were obtained in the 
summer of 1871 by Lieutenant Payer and Lieu- 
tenant Weyprecht. 


A pescripTion of the lignite and brown-coal 
deposits of Croatia and Slavonia, by Herr CO. M. 
Paul, has appeared in the last part of the 
Jahrbuch d. k.k. Geologischen Reichsanstalt. The 
tertiary deposits of these countries contain fossil 
fuel on five distinct geological horizons. 


Unpber the name of Dawsonite Dr. Harrington, 
the Mineralogist to the Geological Survey of 
Canada, has described in the Canadian Naturalist 
a new mineral species found in a trachytic dyke- 
near M‘Gill College, Montreal. The name is com- 
perry to Dr. Dawson, Principal of the Col- 
ege. That Dawsonite is a distinct mineral appears 
to be well established, but its chemical composi- 
tion is certainly curious, if, as the author supposes, 
it is to be ed as a hydrous carbonate of 
aluminium, calcium, and sodium; it is, however, 
also suggested that it may be a hydrate of alumi- 
nium, combined with the carbonates of calcium 
and sodium. 


A new fossil fish from the coal measures of 
Airdrie, in Lanarkshire, has been described by Dr. 





uair, in the December number of the Geolo- 
gical Magazine. The fossil, which was obtained 
from the blackband ironstone, is in a very imper- 
fect state, without a head, and with only fragments 
of one fin; it is, therefore, with some doubt that 
it is referred to the carboniferous genus Uronemus, 
under the specific name of U. magnus. 


A TELEGRAM from Major Palmer, R.E., an- 
nounces that the English parties in New Zealand, 
though spread over as large a tract as possible, 
have not succeeded in getting any useful ob- 
servations on account of the bad weather generally 
prevalent, though the American Expedition under 
Professor Peters at Bluff Harbour to the extreme 
south got several photographs as well as the ob- 
servation of ingress. They were, however, unable 
to observe the egress, which is the really im- 
portant phenomenon at New Zealand, being re- 
quired for comparison with the Egyptian and 
other western stations. The observations in 
Australia, though the acceleration of egress is 
not so considerable, will partly compensate for 
this failure, more especially as the longitudes 
can be very accurately determined for the 
Australian stations. As a set-off to the bad luck 
of the New Zealand party, it is satisfactory to 
learn that Captain Tupman at Honolulu, and Mr. 
Johnson at Atooi were successful, sixty photo- 
graphs and 120 measures with the double image 
micrometer being secured, though there seems to 
have been some failure with the Janssen revolver- 
slide. Professor Forbes at Owhyhee was unfor- 
tunate in the weather, but the success obtained 
at the other two stations fully makes up for the 
loss of one set of observations. The dwich 
Islands was really the most critical station of the 
whole set, as if ingress were lost-there the obser- 
vations of this phase, which it is"hoped have been 
successfully made at Kerguelen Island, the Mauri- 
tius, Rodrigues, Bourbon and Amsterdam Island, 
would have been of very little use, and for this 
reason Sir George Airy was careful to spread his 
observers in the Sandwich Islands as much as pos- 
sible, the wisdom of this course being fully justi- 
fied by the result. 








FINE ART. 


Michael Angelo, Sculptor, Painter, Architect : 
The Story of his Life and Labours. By 
Charles Christopher Black. (London: 
Macmillan & Co., 1875.) 


Wuen Vasari first wrote the life of Michael 
Angelo, he was considered by the sculptor’s 
friends to have been so partial and incorrect 
as to require a formal refutation. After the 
appearance of Condivi’s demurrer, Vasari 
wrote the life afresh; and the joint industry 
of the two biographers has furnished ma- 
terials for all subsequent historians. The 
bibliography of Buonarroti is copious ; but 
if it has added anything to our knowledge 
of the man, it has only done so in respect of 
illustrative detail and chronology, for in 
respect of art our judgment is essentially the 
same as that of the sixteenth century ; and 
it is probably correct to say that the labours 
of all the moderns, from Duppa to Grimm, 
have done no more than dress the simple 
outline of the hero’s life with appropriate 
ornament. Yet if the biography of Buonar- 
roti has not increased in weight of matter, 
it has certainly become enlarged in size, and 
the latest efforts of Harford and Hermann 
Grimm have both extended to the breadth 
of two volumes. Whether it be from this 
cause that Mr. Black has only ventured ona 
short “story” instead of a long life of 
Michael Angelo, or whether the costly folio 
before us was only thought of because the 
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“ quatercentenary ” of Buonarroti was an- 
nounced for the coming month of March, 
js perhaps an indifferent matter.. Under 
no circumstances is the publication to be 
regretted, since it serves to revive our me- 
mories of an immortal craftsman, not only 
through the medium of description in luxu- 
rious type and binding, but by means of 
beautiful illustrations. 

Mr. Black’s “‘ Life” lays no claim, he 
says, ‘to the higher and graver title of a 
biography.” It is followed by bulky appen- 
dices, including extracts from some of the 
artist’s letters ; a chronology of the principal 
events in his life; a classified catalogue of 
his works under three heads; a special cata- 

e of paintings, drawings, and models in 
England; a bibliography, and an index of 
drawings. The volume is a counterpart in 
many respects of that which Mr. Black and 
Mrs. Heaton wrote last year in illustration 
of Da Vinci, but why it assumed its present 
form it is difficult to say, unless we suppose 
that it was modelled on the life and com- 
men in Lemonnier’s last edition of Va- 
sari. In truth, the “story,” as Mr. Black 
calls it, is in many respects a paraphrase of 
Vasari and Condivi, followed by a chrono- 
logy copied, with some literal alterations, 
from that compiled by Milanesi and Carlo 
Pini. The disadvantage of this arrange- 
ment is one which naturally clings to an old 
book with a modern commentary ; for the 
commentator dares not alter the text, and 
necessarily appends to it additional dates 
and information ; but a writer of the present 
day might do better than supplement in 
this manner a work which has not the ad- 
vantage of being three hundred years old. 
For by following this course he forces the 
reader to jump from the biography to the 
commentary, when—as in the case of the 
Piccolomini Chapel at Siena or Marshall 
de Gie’s David—no allusion of any kind is 
to be found in the former, and the omission 
is only made good in the latter, or he leaves 
the reader for a time in ignorance as to some 
curious incidents in the master’s life. Irre- 
spective of this, Mr. Black’s life is cleverly 
sketched; and, though it does not embody 
all the research of modern criticism, is fairly 
fall. It errs in some points, but nowhere 
more than in the following, of which a state- 
ment shall be given by way of illustration. 

It was a peculiarity of Michael Angelo 
that under the influence of a certain class of 
feelings he felt the inward necessity of a 
rapid and secret change of place. Before 
the banishment of Piero de’ Medici in 1474, 
he withdrew quickly to Bologna. During the 
papacy of Julius II. he fled from Rome with 
a speed and secrecy only equalled by Con- 
stantine when he baffled the watchfulness of 
Galerius. When Florence was besieged in 
1529, he sewed his money in his clothes and 
rode to Ferrara and Venice in feverish haste. 
Two of these events Mr. Black correctly re- 
lates. The third, for some unexplained 
reason, he attenuates or ignores. In July 
1529, Michael Angelo, being one of the 
Superintendents of the fortifications at 
Florence, was sent by order of the balia to 
study the works of Ferrara. He was pre- 
sented on this occasion to the Duke Alfonso 
of Este, who showed him his gallery, and 
extracted from him the promise of a picture. 





In September, being haunted by visions of 
Malatesta Baglione’s probable treason, he es- 
caped from Florence through a postern, rode 
to Ferrara, and thence, after a short interview 
with ‘the Duke, to Venice. On September 30 
he was proclaimed an outlaw and threatened 
with the penalty of treason if he did not ap- 
pear in Florence by October 6. On October 
13 he signified his wish to return through 
Giugni, the Florentine envoy at Ferrara. 
On October 20 the Florentine balia 
wrote to Giugni, informing him that they 
had given safe-conduct to Michael Angelo. 
On November 9, Giugni wrote the pass 
with which Michael Angelo re-entered 
Florence. These facts are recorded in official 
documents printed by Gaye. Mr. Black sets 
every one of them aside, saying that during 
the delay incurred by Philibert of Chalons 
to advance on Tuscany, Michael Angelo left 
Florence for Venice by way of Ferrara. He 
then reduces Buonarroti’s two interviews 
with Alfonso to one, and expresses doubts 
as to whether the motives for the journey will 
ever be divulged. Some unavowed mission 
from the Florentine government is obscurely 
hinted at. It is denied that Buonarroti was 
outlawed ; and excuses are made for the 
artist on the ground that ‘‘ he had been as- 
sured that so rotten was the edifice of Flo- 
rentine liberty, that a few days or even hours 
might put the city into the hands of the 
Medici.” 

We may regret again that Mr. Black 
should not have told us something decisive 
as to the growth of the style of Michael An- 
gelo, or how much he derived from his master 
Ghirlandaio, or the classic Greek ; how 
much from Donatello, Masaccio, Lippi, and 
the rugged Signorelli. His well-known study 
of anatomy in convent mortuaries, and his 
relations with the great professor of Pisa, 
Realdo Colombo, are passed over in silence. 
Our author could not forget, and for that 
reason he dwells alike on the friendly 
ties which bound the artist to Vittoria 
Colonna, and the unfriendly ones which 
he kept up with Aretino; but he might 
have remembered more of the patronage 
of Lorenzo de’ Medici, in whose palace 
Michael Angelo lived; the lessons of the 
great Poliziano, the friendship of Claudio 
Tolomei and Annibal Caro. There is some 
bareness too in the mention of Sebastian del 
Piombo as a mere pupil of Buonarroti, when 
we know that Sebastian was a master before 
he came to Rome; too curt is the allusion 
to the relations with Bramante and Raphael. 
Above all, the double error should have been 
avoided of confounding the Farnesina with 
the Farnese Palace, or making Michael An- 
gelo in the Life pay a visit to Raphael which 
in the Chronology is paid to Del Piombo. 

J. A. Crowe. 





FRENCH CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
Paris : Dec 25, 1874. 

It is dark and cold, and snow is falling and melt- 
ing as it falls. The children, whose holidays began 
yesterday evening, are playing listlessly, not so 
much amused with the playthings or the books 
which Christmas has brought them as thinking of 
what New Year's day will bring. These two 
festivals are only six days apart, and the one 
injures the other. Here, the Christmas tree does 
not display the gleam of its thousand little tapers 





as in the North, and New Year's day especially is 
aforced loan, Imagination does not console us 
for the truth. 

When there is no frost during these weeks, the 
year seems to be foundering in a sea of mud, and 
to suck you in with the sinking wreck. The lapse 
of time, the deaths of pin Boag the 
of manhood extinguished, abandoned attempts, 
double-faced oaths, haunt your brain, like that 
of a drowning man in his agony. During these 
hours of gloom, one can neither wander through 
the streets, nor look at paintings, nor try to sketch 
a Japanese work of art, nor write a —— of 


a book in preparation, nor turn over the leaves of 
the volumes piled on one’s table. When the 
lighted lamp is brought, it recalls you to life 


indeed, but to the life of a prisoner; it is like the 
gleam of the oil-lamp in a railway carriage when 
you are rushing swiftly through a long cold 
tunnel. 

Yet I will overcome these gloomy phantoms. 
I will finish this year 1874 by telling you how 
deeply touched I am at the large and cordial 
share which you give my correspondence in this 
review. Free at Parisin the République Frangaise, 
free at London in the AcapEemy, I am assuredl 
one of the most favoured of “citizens of the 
world.” I know no other way of expressing my 
gratitude than by working with yet greater 
energy, and speaking with yet greater frankness 
than before. 

I will also, to clear my brain and nerve my 
heart, tell you that my country seems to have 
gained in power of criticism as much as she has 
lost in prestige. It is in vain that the Bonapart- 
ists are hovering about France, stretching out 
their necks and croaking like ravens, She is still 
stretched upon the ground; a thousand black 
fetters bind her down. But she is not dead. 
New blood is replacing, drop by drop, the blood 
which has gushed in torrents from the wounds 
the Empire has given her. In Slavonic tales there 
isa man who hears the grass growing; he who 
listens can hear the sound of healthy life in the 
veins of our rising generation. 

Last year, New Year’s Day was a nullity as re- 
gards gift-books. This year the publishers have 
taken heart. I shall speak of a few books. Not 
to give a catchword for advertisements, but with 
the object of disengaging the main ideas which 
have severally inspired these publications, I shall 
be as brief as possible. I shall often try to put the 
whole of a detailed criticism into a simple epithet, 
addressing those who for almost ten months have 
accepted in the ACADEMY my modes of seeing, 
feeling, and judging. 

The first of these books is the History of a 
Fortress, text and drawings by Viollet-le-Duc. In 
giving it the first place I am not obeying a feeling 
of party spirit or of patriotism. But a successful 
work of art is only enhanced when it is the out- 
come‘of a situation, when it is the soul of one’s 
native land which dictates it, paints it, sculptures 
it, sings it. This is a manly book which recalls to 
the reader that he must jealously protect the in- 
tegrity of his country’s soil, and teaches him the 
history of the art of defence by historical hypo- 
theses which bear the stamp of probability, and 
by restorations based on scattered fragments of 
authentic monuments. Last year M. Viollet-le- 
Due gave us the History of a House, that is, how 
to build a country seat according to the owners’ 
taste, from the day they have settled on its posi- 
tion in the park, to the day of their moving into 
it. This year the man excels the artist. M. 
Viollet-le-Duc, in his recent candidature for the 
Municipal Council of Paris, made one of the 
wisest speeches which ever came from the lips of 
one belonging to the governing classes, or rather 
to the éhte of our new social strata: “Up to 
1870, I had never troubled myself with politics.” 
His book shows what help our artists, hitherto 
indifferent to the social movement, may bring by 
their mighty privilege of spreading ideas among 
the people by means of imitative art. 
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M. Viollet-le-Duc’s | rage are well known, 
and, I believe, highly appreciated, in England. 
The Dictionary and Conversations on Architecture, 
the Dictionnaire raisonné du Mobilier frangais 
pendant le Moyen-dge, are works of vast compass 
which may be open to criticism in their details, 
but which have ad in France a considerable in- 
fluence on all minds free from the tutelage of the 
Institute. The apostle of the doctrine of Lassus, 
the illustrious architect of the Romantic period, 
he has grouped round him a whole school of 
architects possessed by a } yo-wrn for our national 
arts, while the School of Rome was rar | 
all the inconsistencies of the pseudo-Greek an 
the pseudo-Roman. It is to the School of Lassus 
and of Viollet-le-Duc that we owe the preservation 
and restoration of all our Gothic cathedrals, the 
most magnificent jewel of our artistic crown in the 
past. He is a vanquished Gaul, and not a Latin 
slave. 

The idea is as follows. There is a plateau 
situated at the junction of a river and a broad 
brook running through a valley. This plateau is 
the key of the valley of the Saéne.. From tiime 
immemorial it has been utilised, first, for the per- 
sonal defence of the earliest inhabitants, then for 
that of the Roman legions, next by the feudal 
lords ; it was fortified by Vauban, and in 1814 it 
stopped the march ofthe Allies; in 1870 it might 
again have effected a diversion on the flank of the 
Prussians had it been armed and defended. Each 
historical period gives rise to a system of defence 
appropriate to the new weapons, and to a siege. 

ou know one of the most interesting parts of the 
Dictionary of Architecture is devoted to the art of 
fortifications. Here, as there, M. Viollet-le-Duc 
has called in the pencil to the help of the pen. 
The woodcuts with which he has lavishly in- 
terspersed the text, representing attacks on the 
ramparts, sorties by the besieged, pope | towers, 
ancient engines of war, effects of artillery, are 
sketched with a brightness, a life, a vividr ess only 
to be attained by a consummate archaeologist who 
is at the same time an artist of no second-rate 


owers. 

a M. Viollet-le-Duc was appointed Colonel of 
Civil Engineers at the beginning of the siege of 
Paris.. He had some very ingenious and very 
practical plans of defence. The military engineers 
would not so much as po _ wip name. 
Hel the population of Paris, whose despair 
at aetna been ass idle can never have the Fall 
meed of glory which it deserves, the most sober 
thinkers believe that he might have broken the 
lines of investment. Those lines once broken, 
with Gambetta beyond, who would venture to say 
that France might not have burst her bonds? 

The public now are conscious of all these 
errors. They are more serious. The study, or if 
you will, the reading of geography is making the 
most undeniable progress in our schools and fami- 
lies. You are a people of navigators. You know 
geography as the Cossacks know how to ride. We 
are a people of peasants. Till the day when rail- 
ways furrowed our departments, some villagers 
had never made their way even to the neighbour- 
ing town. I am not exaggerating. The “tour 
of France ” formerly made by our workmen con- 
tributed more than books to the emancipation of 
their minds. Even at the present day the French- 
man is not easily induced to stir, but he has a 
growing curiosity for what isforeign. A publica- 
tion founded in 1860 by M. Edouard Charton, and 
issued by Messrs. Hachette under the title of 
Le Tour du Monde, a collection of contemporary 
travels, now reckons its subscribers by tens of 
thousands. You are aware that M. Edouard 
Charton was formerly a disciple of Saint-Simon, 
and founded in 1833 the Picturesque Maga- 
sine, on the model of your magazines, and 
that this popular publication is still in exist- 
ence, after having exercised a very wholesome 
influence, by its text as well as by its woodcuts. 

DL’ Inde des Rajahs, after having appeared in the 
Tour du Monde, has just appeared in one large and 





admirably printed volume. It is the account of a 
journey in Central India and in the Presidencies 
of Bombay and Bengal. The author's name is 
Louis Rousselet. In the course of his five years’ 
stay, I should think the correspondents of the 
English will have more than once men- 
tioned the presence of the French traveller in 
our ions. I think it is only an act of 
international politeness and justice to reproduce 
the closing lines of his book :— 


“ De la part des Anglais, l’accueil dont je fus objet 
ne fut ni moins sympathique, ni moins courtois. Nul 
soupcon, nulle jalousie, ne vinrent entraver mes 

erches. Bien au contraire, je rencontrai partout 

la plus franche hospitalité, une ecordialité touchante, 
et méme je dois dire l’appui le plus sincére.” 
M. Rousselet gives in support of his descriptions 
317 engravings done on wood by our best draughts- 
men from his photographs and sketches. I will not 
dwell on sites and types, monuments and interiors, 
which special publications, and marvellous photo- 
graphs particularly, have popularised among you. 
To mention but two artists, I will only dwell on 
M. de Neuville’s really remarkable rendering of 
human beings, and M. Thérard’s of architectural 
exteriors. Photography is the most cruel enemy 
of academic doctrines. It accustoms the eyes to 
the reality of artistic objects, as chemistry, that 
most cruel enemy of metaphysical entities, ac- 
customs the mind to the reality of phenomena. 
We must commend the editors for having required 
of the artists—I count fourteen contributors to the 
book, ail of more or less eminence—to confine 
themselves to the literal rendering of the docu- 
ments entrusted to tham, instead of allowing them, 
as was the custom until very lately, to arrange 
scenes which set at defiance the bearing, habits, 
passions, prejudices peculiar to each race, to each 
people, according to the degree of latitude, climate, 
origin, and contact with European civilisation. 
Here, then, is the proof of what I said at the be- 
ginning of my letter, that there is a higher average 
of eritical sense in France. 

I will mention briefly a book of information, 
trustworthy, though greatly compressed, on the 
History of Costume in France from the earliest 
times to the close of the eighteenth century. It is 
by M. Quicherat, the learned Director of the Ecole 
desChartes. This work appeared in fragments long 
years ago in the Picturesque Magazine. Messrs. 
Hachette have now republished it in a large 
octavo volume, illustrated with 480 woodeuts 
from authentic documents. It is a good summary 
for the use of general readers, and even of men of 
letters who require a concise and brief scholarly 
work. 

I am anxious to come to publications on the 
Arts, but I see that I have very little blank paper 
left, and your bibliographical department is so 
well-informed that I shall scarcely be able to tell 
you of any books which have not been brought 
under your notice in the course of the year. 
However, I am bound to point out that never in 
France was there so considerable a group of 
scholars devoted to the study of original docu- 
mehts. The impulse was given, about the time 
of the Revolution of 1848, by some pupils of the 
Eeole des Chartes, of whom M. Anatole de 
Montaiglon is the type. ‘These were joined by 
workers such as M. Paul Mantz and Ph. de 
Chenneviéres. The Archives of French Art, the 
Abecedario of Mariette, the Memoirs of the 
Members of the Old Academy of Painting, ap- 
peared, in spite of the culpable inditference 
of the public and the blind jealousy of the 
critics, friends of the Institute, who felt what a 
blow this scholarship would strike at their ig- 
norant and parrot-like system of aesthetics. The 
impulse was given. It has taken a fresh start in 
our days, with more suppleness, less rigour than 
our predecessors had employed. 

Edmond de Goncourt, left alone since his 
brother’s lamentable death, has just republished, 
in two volumes, their joint history of Art tn the 
Eighteenth Centwry (Rapiliy): ina highly-finished 





literary form, it is an ardent jon, at once 

enthusiastic and teeming with facts, of the work 

and life of Chardin, Boucher, Geuze, the St. 

Aubins, the vignettists, &c.’ Very shortly will 

ed a pg «ae settely Sh Sie wok of 
atteau, an index of his paintings engravings 

ere in museums, libraries, and private collec- 
ons, 

M. Guiffrey has reprinted the whole series of 
Exhibition catalogues from the foundation of the 
Academy to 1800, with explanatory notes (Baur), 
The catalogues of the rival Academy of St. Luke 
complete a repertory which enables us to follow 
from year to year the productions both of the 
masters and of the most f n painters during 
that admirable period of the eighteenth century 
in France. 

M. Lecoy de la Marche has collected, in one 
volume (Didier) documents from the archives of 
the Academy of France at Rome, whieh he had 
previously communicated to the Gazette des Beaux- 

M. Charles Gérard, a lawyer, has gone farther 
hark tote the Bistony of Phe geet. has given 
us, under the title of The Artists of Alsace during 
the Middle Ages, a collection of notes, often sup- 
plemented by appreciative comments, which re- 
veal a wholly French national origin precisely 
where the Germans violentl eneit Ghats priority. 

I must also mention the Inventory of the Furni- 
ture of Catherine de Medicis, drawn up by M. FE. 
Bonnaffé, from the MSS. of the National Library, 
with notes showing a perfect knowledge of the 
Renaissance. M. Bonnaffé possesses a very choice 
collection of French works of art. Lastly, a pub- 
lication of a very special character, executed in 
chromolithography by Messrs. Morel — French 
Flags, by M. Gustave Desjardins, pupil of the 
Ecole desChartes. It is incomprehensible why such 
a subject should never yet have been adequately 
treated. M. Desjardins has collected facts utterly 
unknown. For instance, he proves that France 
possessed no national flag—that is, no ensign 
uniform, universal and obligatory—auntil the French 
Revolution. Another equally curious revelation 
is that modern French society has adopted with- 
out suspicion the three colours which were the 
rey pall of the royal livery—red, white, and 

ue 

This review of Christmas books is of course very 
incomplete. It marks, however, two tendencies : 
the one in the direction of topographical accuracy 
and ethnographical precision in books of travel; 
the other in that of the sources which allow us to 
reconstitute in their true light and bearings the 
artistic personalities and events of our past. Under 
the Empire, only some sixty copies were printed of 
the latter series of books; now more than two 
hundred copies are subscribed for before the book 
is on sale. Pu. Burry. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


A portrair of the Dean of Christchurch has 
been completed by Mr. Watts, R.A., during the 
present year. Mr. Watts has been remarkably 
successful in gettin the likeness, and in rendering 
the character of the large and strongly-marked 
features of the Dean without catching the faintest 
shade of caricature, or ing into any un- 
due harshness. The portrait, which is to be 
ee in the hall of the college, will appear, it is 
oped, at the next exhibition of Royal 
Academy. 

Mr. Mirtats, R.A.; will again show in force 
as @ portrait painter, and ‘his portrait of a young 
lady (Miss Tennant), executed during the past 
summer, is reckoned one of his most successful 
efforts in this direction, Mr. Millais never gets 
the accent of retined manners and luxuriant ele- 

wee which some French painters — notably 

. Carolus Duran—contrive to impart to the 
heroines of birth and fashion; but he commands 
the springs of a life and reality untouched by 
any of his contemporaries, 
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Mr. Mapox-Brown has lately completed an 
oil-picture of moderate dimensions, to which the 
title Byron’s Dream is given. It bears two mottoes 
taken from Byron’s poem of The Dream :— 

“ Looking afar if yet her lover's steed 

Kept pace with her expectancy ;” 


“ She was his life, 
The ocean to the river of his thoughts.” 
As indicated by these citations, the picture re- 
ts Byron in his early youth, sixteen or seven- 
teen years of , with the lady of his love, the 
beautiful Miss Chaworth, on the hill in Anpesley 
Park, which is so vividly described in the second 
section of the poem :— 
“A gentle hill, 
Green, and of mild declivity, the last, 
As ’twere the cape, of a long ridge of such ; 
Save that there was no sea to lave its base, 
But a most living landscape, and the wave 
Of woods and cornfields, and the abodes of men 
Scattered at intervals, and wreathing smoke 
Arising from such rustic roofs. The hill 


and 


Was crowned with a peculiar diadem 
Of trees in circular array—so fixed, 
Not by the sport of Nature, but of man.” 


In the distance is seen the tower of Hucknall- 
Torkard Church, where the great poet now lies 
buried. Miss Chaworth, a little older than Byron, 
entertained for him, as he gives us to know in 
this very poem, a quiet sisterly liking; while he 
already felt for her a passion the most ardent and 
absorbing, though as yet barely realized to his 
own mind. The painter has presented the youth- 
fal couple as seated on the hill (a slight and fully 
issible departure from the which speaks 
of them as standing). Miss Chaworth has rich 
auburn-tinged hair, which falls over her shoulders : 
her grey straw hat is dangled by its pink ribbons 
from her right hand. She is looking out for her 
lover, the Mr. Musters who married her about a 
year afterwards, and who is perceptible at a con- 
siderable distance below, geltiping towards her ; 
he is in hunting-costume, and waves his handker- 
chief as he nears the hill. The left hand of Miss 
Chaworth is lightly touched by Byron’s left: she 
makes no motion to withdraw it, but her mind 
and heart are elsewhere. Byron, with parted lips, 
contemplates fixedly her straining half-averted 
face ; if there is intentness in her gaze, there is in- 
tensity in his. His head, with its closely curling 
bright-brown hair, is uncovered; the straw hat 
lies on the ground, along with a dog-whip; and 
some characteristic details of dress, such as the 
turn-down collar, and a plaid partially covering 
the left foot, have been heedfully introduced. The 
your gslord’s celebrated Newfoundland dog, Boat- 
swain, black and white, is couched at his feet ; 
he also looks out, attracted by the sound of the 
approaching horse’s hoofs. The expression of the 
picture is strikingly concentrated in the eyes of the 
two personages. Mary Chaworth gazes onward 
for her lover so that the pupils of her eyes are 
turned entirely away; those of Byron’s e 
riveted upon her countenance, are but just visible. 
crag eae} of oo varied and oe land- 
scape, studied on » correspon course 
with the icietiengeen ta the m; the sky 
is rather grey than blue, broken with a few gently- 
moving white clouds. The composition is mainly 
the same as in a vignette of same subject 
executed by Mr. ox-Brown for an edition of 
Byron ty i in 1870. Combined with great 
depth of feeling, the picture has general amenity 
of treatment; the colour, rich and delicate, is, 
along with the tone, —s | oe and natural. 
is a painting worthy o poem and the 
poet that | cieeenenien —We may here add 
that the same artist's picture of Cromwell on his 
oe et spoke in the re several 
, is i of Professor 
and Mrs. Fawcett, are Promotes the works 
exhibited at Manchester Institution, where they 
ve excited a very lively sensation, and continue to 
form the topic of much Liiata, spoken and printed. 





Towards the middle of the current month he de- 
livered two lectures on subjects of Fine Art at 
the same Institution; these are to be repeated 
at the Philosophical Institution in Edinburgh, in 
January, although the painter, as we understand, 
has no intention of appearing with any sort of 
frequency as a lecturer. 


Amone the prints recently acquired by the 
British Museum from the Howard Collection is a 
large and curious early woodcut of a man-of-war 
of the time of Queen Hlizabeth. This print is in- 
teresting from its being probably the work of an 
English engraver. No other impression of it is 
known. It is printed with three blocks, and gives 
a broadside view of a ship full-rigged, with after- 
mast, foresail, and mainsail, and, hanging over the 
side, a large standard quartered with the arms of 
the Howard family. is makes it probable that 
the ship represented was the Ark Royal, the 
largest ship in Queen Elizabeth’s fleet at the time 
of the Armada, and the flag-ship of Lord Howard 
of Effingham. 


THERE is to be seen among the classical curio- 
sities in the British Museum, a terra-cotta imita- 
tion of a foot wearing a hob-nailed boot, which 
is remarkable for the manner in which the nails 
are arranged in the sole, viz., in the form of A 
at the toe, which is pointed, and in the form of 
Q@ on the heel. Had the work been Byzantine, 
or of the earliest Christian period, it would have 
been at once decided that we have here an ex- 
ample of the use of Alpha and Omega to indicate 
the beginning and the end, or, as one perhaps 
ought to say in the case of a boot, the first and 
the last. But the work has no trace of the de- 
gradation which is usually found on common ob- 
jects of this kind in Christian times. One would 
call it even earlier than the Alexandrine period. 


Proressok Conze, of Vienna, announces that 
his annual series of Vorlegeblitter, or illustrations 
for archaeological discussions, will next consist 
chiefly of engravings from Greek vases painted by 
Duris, whose style is characterised in a remark- 
able degree by the length of limb and muscular 
development of the torso in the human figure, a 
propensity for very bold foreshortenings, and a 
choice of subjects which present excited move- 
ment. Among them will be figured the three 
vases by this painter in the collection of the 
British Museum. Of these only one had been 
before engraved (see Archaeologia, xxxii. pl. 8, 9, 
11). As regards Duris there is a question at 
issue among archaeologists which Professor Conze 
hopes to present in a clearer light by thus col- 
lecting together all the known works of the 
painter. It has been noticed that, side by side 
with his singular freedom and boldness in drawing 
the human Bure, there is also in the faces, in the 
draperies, and in other details, a stiffness such 
as is expected to be found only on very early vases, 
where, of course, freedom of drawing like that 
of Duris would be the last thing to look for. He 
signs his vases “ AOPIZ EPA®ZEN,” where, as 
in Archaic Greek, the 0 stands for OY and E 
for ¥. But this, again, is not consistent with the 
boldness of drawing just spoken of; and so it is 
argued that Duris, life a modern imitator of the 
Preraphaelite painters, is correct enough in his 
details, but otherwise cannot conceal the influence 
of the later times in which he lived. Still, Duris 
may have signed his vases in the archaic manner 
without any more thought of otherwise imitating 
the older vase-painters than our artists have of 
copying the ancient masters when they add fecit, 

-, sculp., &e. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Japan Herald states 
that the long vaunted supremacy of Japanese 
lacquer is now threatened by the discovery in 
South A:verica of a tree named Urari, the 
juice of which has hitherto been used by the 
natives to poison their arrows, and in the course 
of recent experiments it has been proved to 
yield a varnish equal to that produced from the 
sap of the Urusht. Incautious handling of the 











Urari sap produces, as in the case of lacquer, ex- 
ternal eruptions on the body, face, &c., but the 
antidote lies in the bane itself, as the juice, taken 
inwardly, cures the disease. 


M. Latavuze has etehed ten little pictures of 
children, which M. Oadart, of 56 Boulevard 
Haussmann, has published under the title of Ze 
Petit Monde. The publication makes a handsome 
little present for Christmas or the New Year, 
though the prints differ much in artistic merit. 
They pourtray the common little episodes of child- 
life among the comfortable classes. Here the 
little girl says good night to petit fréve; here she 
is allowed to give him his soup ; here she is brush- 
ing her lap~dog's hair; here, to imitate her father, 
she has made an easel of the back of a chair, and 
has set up an easel-picture thereon, and here she 
sits sprawling on a seat too big for her while her 
awkward irresolute fingers fumble on the key- 
board of the piano. One notices the general pre- 
dominance of accessories: the child’s face is lost 
in the prominence of these; her character is not 
much individualized. Thus there are two or three 
charming interiors, but little revelation of any- 
thing in child life or character that lies below the 
surface. The Renaissance cabinet in La Soupe a 
Bébé is delicately etched ; it is a far more in- 
teresting thing than the faces of the two children. 
There is then little invention, but much agreeable 
ap Bags we and execution. The Legon de Musique 
is the cleverest, though not the prettiest of the 
etchings. As etching the work is unequal; there 
is some freedom and frankness of line, lights and 
shades fairly balanced and arranged, but the 
modelling is often deficient, especially where it 
deals with the bare figure—face, arms, and hands 
—the firm roundness of leg, or strength of clumpy 
little boot, is better given. As for the genuine 
spirit, the humour of the thing, that is no better 
and no worse than in pictures of child-life gener- 
ally ; for in some of the most popular of them— 
Frolich’s Lily's Day, for instance—you have to 
make believe a good deal as to the fun or fancy in 
them. In this very Frilich the only really 
humorous things are the sketches of papa re- 
ceiving a difficult message from mamma through 
the child, and papa’s reliet when at last he under- 
stands the message—and in these the humour is 
less in the child's helplessness than in the per- 
plexed endeavour of papa. 


Tue French engraver M. Gustave Lévy, well 
known for his excellent renderings of Raphael’s 
works, is preparing a plate after M. Couture’s 
Damocles which, it is attirmed, will make a great 
sensation at the next Salon. 


By a singular coincidence, the Buonarroti Villa, 
near Settignano, the house of Michael Angelo’s 
father, and the one in which the great artist passed 
his childhood, is now inhabited by a gentleman 
named Bandinelli, a lineal descendant of Michael 
Angelo’s old enemy, Baccio Bandinelli. A corre- 
spondent in Florence, who has lately visited the 
villa, tells us that of the drawing of the so-called 
satyr, attributed by tradition to Michael Angelo, 
only the upper portion of the figure now remains. 
The legs, if ever drawn, are quite obliterated. The 
figure, which is of life size, is situated at the top 
of the stair leading to the kitchen. It is now 
carefully preserved, and has shutters in front of it 
to protect it from injury. Besides the satyr, 
there are two chimney-pieces in the villa that are 
said to have been sculptured by Michael Angelo 
in his youth, but these are decidedly of later date. 
Some clever heads in fresco upon tiles (a mode of 
painting that consists in laying a thin lime in- 
tonaco upon the flat tile, and painting on it while 
it is wet), although they do not pretend to be by 
the great master himself, are of interest. They 
are, no doubt rightly, attributed to Giovanni da 
San Giovanni. As this villa is ae aaa” men- 
tioned by Michael Angelo’s biographers, though 
none of them have apparently examined it for 
themselves, and as it will no doubt assume some 
importance at the time of the Michael Angelo 
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celebration, these details may perhaps have some 
interest. It seems a pity that such a memento of 
the grand old Titan’s youth should not, like the 
Palazzo Buonarroti in Florence, belong to the 
State. If we are rightly informed, it is not even, 
at the present time, in the hands of the Buonar- 
roti family. It is a good-sized house, beautifully 
situated on the olive-clad slopes of the range of 
hills stretching east from Fiesole, and commands 
a noble view over the Val d’Arno and Florence. 


WE noticed a short time ago (AcapEmy, No- 
vember 28, 1874) a French invention by means 
of which plaster casts might be made more dur- 
able and of greater excellence ; we are now informed 
of a German discovery of a new plastic material 
that will, it is said, supersede the use of plaster 
altogether. The constituents employed are en- 
tirely of a mineral nature, and yield, when mixed 
together, a smooth hard white mass capable of a 
high degree of polish. The material is especially 
adapted for taking casts of such objects as are re- 
quired to withstand the influence of the weather, 
and the finest and most delicate work can be re- 
produced in it quite as well or better than in 
plaster. It is also spoken of as affording an 
excellent ground for stereo-chromic pictures on 
account of its great hardness and strength. As it 
is fire-proof as well as water-proof, a coating of it 
may be used to protect wood carvings and other 
inflammable decorations of a building, even light 
gauze stuffs and muslin hangings are rendered 
quite fire-proof by it. This latter quality was 
tested recently at the Munich Court Theatre, 
and it was found that stuffs or wood treated with 
it were rendered absolutely incombustible. The 
invention has been patented by Herr Walz, a 
merchant of Pforzheim, and Herr Kreittmayr, 
the Curator of the Royal National Museum of 
Munich, 


In a recent article in the Augsbiirger Allgemeine 
Zeitung, Dr. O. Eisenmann makes known a dis- 
covery that he considers he has made respecting 
the early German master who has hitherto been 
known, from his principal picture in the Munich 
Gallery, as “ The Master of the Death of the Vir- 
gin.” This remarkable work reveals an artist of 
very high attainments, one who possessed all the 
power and colour of Rogier van der Weyden, 
with a touch of the grace and ideality of Meister 
Stephan, but hitherto the name of this accom- 
plished master has eluded the researches of 
savants. Dr. Eisenmann, however, during a visit 
to Calcar this autumn, occupied himself with 
studying the high altar in the church of St. Nico- 
las in that town, and his study led him to the 
conclusion that the wings of this great altar-piece, 
which is described by Forster, Hotho, and several 
other writers on German art, were painted by the 
same hand as the Death of the Virgin of the 
Munich Gallery. His further researches elicited 
the information that the original documents relat- 
ing to this altar-piece were still preserved, and that 
in these it was stated that the painter’s name was 
Jan Joest, and that the wings were begun by him 
in 1505, and finished in 1508, There was nothing in 
these dutes to contradict the supposition of Dr. 
Eisenmaun, for the repetition of the Death of the 
Virgin in the Wallraf Museum at Cologne was not 
painted until 1515, and even allowing that the Mu- 
nich example was painted some years previously, as 
is wuppooed, it would still allow time for a settle- 
ment in Cologne between the finishing of the one 
altar-piece and the beginning of the other. It is 

rincipally, however, from strong internal evi- 
Seaton, for instance, as the likeness of the 
woman of Samaria in the Calcar picture to the 
St. Gudula of the Death of the Virgin, that Dr. 
Eisenmann has come to the conclusion that in 
Jan Joest we have the long-sought-for master of 
the Death KA the Virgin. The painting in our 
National Gallery on the same subject—attributed, 
but evidently wrongly, to Martin Schongauer— 
resembles in so many respects the work of this 
master, that it would perhaps be desirable to have 





it critically examined in the light of this new 
information. 

By a recent decree the French School of Art at 
Athens is placed under the authority of the 
Minister of Public Instruction, and the scientific 
direction of the Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres. Its Director, it is further decreed, 
must be a member of the Institute, or an officer 
of public instruction, who is to be appointed for 
a term of six years. Candidates for membership 
must be thirty years of age, and have the degree 
of Doctor of Letters, or Bachelor of Letters, 
Grammar, Philosophy, or History. They will be 
required to pass an examination in Ancient and 
Modern Greek, and the elements of epigraphy, 
palaeography, archaeology, history, and the an- 
cient and modern geography of Greece and Italy. 
The number of members is limited to six, and the 
duration of their mission to three years, including 
the first year of their membership, spent in Rome. 
At the annual meetings, subjects for research and 
for memoirs will be announced, such as the com- 
mission think most likely to prove fruitful. Each 
member will be required to submit every year a 
personal work for the inspection of the Academy 
that will be judged by a special commission. 
Members of the Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres, and old members of the School at 
Athens, become by right corresponding associates, 
and the same title may be conferred without dis- 
tinction of nationality on any one proposed by the 
Académie des Inscriptions and the Director of the 
School of Athens. 








THE STAGE. 


Ir pantomimes are really written and produced 
for children, and not for those who are glad of the 
opportunity to go with them, children would 
naturally be their most competent critics, and the 
division of literary labour being now what it is, 
an article from a “specialist” of seven years old, 
with liberal views gnd a nursery education, with 
deep learning in fairy tales, and a wholesome in- 
difference to sorry themes which agitate the mind 
of the Lord Chamberlain, would no doubt be a 
welcome contribution to the columns of any well- 
regulated print. But as no such contribution 
seems to be forthcoming, we must fall back on the 
judgments of adult incapacity, and adult incapacity 
seems to say that of all the pantomimes produced 
in London that at Drury Lane is the best. Mr. 
Blanchard, it opines, has been the genial friend of 
childhood for five-and-twenty years or there- 
abouts, and he has written Aladdin with his com- 


mon grace. Mr. Beverly’s scenery is good again, 
so that the praise of many years has still to be 
repeated. The resources of a vast establishment 


have all been brought to bear in the production of 
stage wonders. The Vokes family—most popular 
of pantomimists—have come back from America, 
with new grace, new antics, and the old good 
spirits. The young women entrusted with the 
delivery of the author's lines have followed the 
stage-manager’s instructions to theplayers—though 
hardly Hamlet’s, perhaps—they Tare learned at 
last, after countless rehearsals, to “ ladle it out ” 
deliberately, as the Daily Telegraph on Christ- 
mas Day informed us they were instructed to do. 
Mr. Chatterton’s theatres all boast their panto- 
mimes. Besides Aladdin at Drury Lane, there is 
The Children in the Wood at the Adelphi, with 
little Kate Logan, fresh from the compliments of 
the Under-Sheriff. At the Princess’s there is 
Beauty and the Beast. The Beast is—we forget 
who, but it doesn’t really matter—the Beauty 
being Miss Kate Vaughan. Mr. Rice has opened 
Covent Garden oe the Babes in the Wood: a 
orgeous spectacle, they say, worthy of the s 
Srhich gave birth to Babil ad Bijan Mr. Hol- 
land, at the Surrey, has produced the Forty 
Thieves. Here are the Payne family, the vigorous 
Miss Moon, and Mdlle. Scasi, who has come from the 
Alhambra. Sindbad the Sailor is at the Holborn, 
with an actress of some talent—Miss Maggie Bren- 





nan—in the principal At the Standard 
sony Sollow IReliasen Frnove frets the day when he 
leaves Wapping to the day of his dream on the 


island. Cinderella at the Holborn Amphi- 
theatre, under Mr. Hollingshead’s direction, we 
have already spoken. The smaller, or less-known 
theatres, to north, south, east, and west—the 
Britannia, Victoria, the Pavilion, the Marylebone 
—are all provided with their pantomimes, and 
with holiday-folks to see them. 

THREE or four West-end playhouses find their 
old attractions sufficient. e Lyceum with 
Hamlet and Mr. Irving naturally ignores Christ- 
mas. The Vaudeville finds that Two Roses and 
Romulus and Remus will suffice for the holidays, 
and Mr. Byron’s comedy is therefore still in the 
background. At the Prince of Wales's people 
who go to see the Sweethearts of Mr. Gilbert stay 
to see the Owl’s Roost in Mr. Robertson's Society, 
At the Oriterion the Prés Saint Gervais is firmly 
lodged. At the Strand, holiday ople wax merry 
at Old Sailors and Mr. Farnie’s bouffonnerie. At 
the Court, Brighton still attracts, and Izton is at 
the Opera Comique. Miss Lydia Thompson has gone 
to the Globe, from the Charing Cross Theatre, and 
the little house in King William Street is tenanted 
for a few days by a company playing pantomime, 
ere Miss Cavendish returns to town with the New 
Magdalen. The Gaiety performance of The Merry 
Wives of Windsor was duly discussed in these 
columns last week, and here may close our 
gs of the theatrical events of Christmas- 
tide. 

Tuts afternoon there will be a performance of 
Lord Lytton’s Money at the Gaiety Theatre. 
With the exception of Mr. Phelps the principal 
artists now at the theatre will take in the 
representation. And this day week there will bea 
performance of The Lady of Lyons, Mr. Kendal 
playing Claude Melnotte, and Mrs. Kendal 


‘auline. 


THE Royalty Theatre will open at the end of 
January, we understand, under the management 
of Miss Dolaro, our best actress and singer in 
opera-bouffe. 

Miss FARREN is acting at Manchester during the 
Christmas holidays. 


Mr. GrorcE Rienoxpd sails for New York, where 
he is engaged to act Henry V., in the revival of 
Shakspere’s plays at Booth’s Theatre. 


Mr. Epwarp Rvssent, now editor, we under- 
stand, of the Liverpool Daily Post, and sometime 
dramatic critic of the Morning Star, has written 
a long and careful and eloquent phlet on the 
Hamlet of Mr. Irving. It is published by Messrs. 
Henry S. King and Co., and we can at least say 
of it more than can be said for most productions 
in the unpopular pamphlet form—it was worth 
upblishing. As a matter of taste we think 
it is disfigured by the frequent half con- 
temptuous allusions to contemporary writers 
on the drama as “ dramatic reporters.” But, 
taste apart, as a matter of fact no actor of any 
genuine ability has any reason to complain of 
the absence of recognition on the part of the 
critics. The critics, probably, are too happy to 
find a new light to cherish any desire of hiding it 
under a bushel. Undoubtedly a good deal of long- 
accepted experience does still block the way to 
new talent at the theatres, but the Stage is not 
the only profession where this phenomenon may 
be observed, and certainly new ability is recog- 
nised by the critics directly the manager allows it 
an opportunity to be heard. In the particular 
case of Mr. Irving there is not much to complain 
of. Opinions must of course differ, but in the 
main we suppose Mr. Irving has now been pretty 
generally accepted as the leading actor of his time, 
and his honours have been promptly won and not 
grudgingly bestowed. 

- To come to the matter of Mr. Edward Russell’s 
pamphlet, the author’s endeavour is to show what 








new features the new Hamlet possesses. He takes 
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as his motto the “ Now I am alone” of the second 
scene of the second act. Mr. Irving, he says, has 
noticed that Hamlet “is not nilerely simple- 
minded, frankly susceptible, and naturally self- 
contemplative, but has a trick—not at all un- 
common in most persons whose real life is an 
inner one—of fostering and agyravating his own 
excitements.” And he further adds: “ The vivid, 


flashing, half-foolish, half-inspired, hysterical 


“vo lke yy Pod a bom dH 
lo is a triumph of idiosyncrasy, which, 
even Poth the help of the traditions he is 
founding, is not very likely to be achieved by 
any other actor.” It is not so much, however, in 
throwing new light on the performance to those 
who know the performance well, or in throwing 
new light on the character to the many who know 
the character well, that Mr. Russell excels. It is 
in seizing the individuality of the actor, and 
sketching very vividly for all readers the outline 
and manner of his representation. The followin 

, for instance, contains several true an 
penetrating observations :— 


“ While believing that Hamlet may be successfully 
played with almost any physique which is not ob- 
noxiously unromantic, we avow the opinion that such 
a physique as Irving’s—nervous, excitable, and pliant, 
suggestive of much thought and dreamy intellect, yet 
agile and natural and individual in its movements— 
comes nearer the normal English preconception of such 
a character than one more characterised by physical 
beauty and gesticulatory and elocutionary grace. In 
moments of high excitement Irving rapidly plods 
across and across the stage with a gait. peculiar to him 
—a walk somewhat resembling that of a fretful man 
trying to get very quickly over a ploughed field. In 
certain passages his voice has a querulous, piping im- 
patience which cannot be reconciled with stage ele- 
gance. But there is no reason why Hamlet should 
not have had these veculiarities; and if we are to see 
him really living in ti. midst of what has come upon 
him, the genius of the actor who accomplishes this 
all-important feat as only genius can, will be distinctly 
helped by any little ineffaceable peculiarities which, 
while not inconsistent with the character, give the re- 

sentation of it a stamp of personal individuality. 
his, though a minor characteristic, has greatly dis- 
tinguished Irving’s acting in all his noted parts... . 
In each case—in Digby Grant, Mathias, Eugene 
Aram, Philip, even in the necessarily stilted King 
Charies, and, in spite of too young-looking a coun- 
tenance, most pre-eminently in Richelieu—play-goers 
have felt that they have come to know a new and dis- 
tinct and actual person, just as really and with just as 
true a sensation of novelty and kindled curiosity as 
when an interesting acquaintance is made at a dinner- 
table or in travelling. The secret lies in a bold com- 
bination of y with character acting, which 
Irving has been the first to essay.” 


Mr. Russell is not quite satisfied with Irving 
in the opening of the scene between Hamlet and 
his Mother. He does not, he says, give the usual 
force to the question, “ Is it the King ? ” in which 
“Charles Kean was, and Sullivan is, great. The 
idea that Hamlet is startled into the most vehe- 
ment excitement by the thought that he has done 
upon hazard the deed for which he has been 
trying to nerve and prepare himself, does not 
appear to have been so overpoweringly present to 

new Hamlet as to his predecessors.” But it 
may be rejoined, when Hamlet makes the Y 
through the arras, he naturally thinks the King 
the most likely mn to be in his mother’s 
chamber ; hence the quietness of the question “ Is 
it the King?” Mr. Russell having traced the 
whele course of the Lyceum performance, and 
commended, by-the-bye, that gesture of the lifted 
hand to the sky in the last moment, which the 
Spectator pronounced against and which the actor 

we believe now abandoned, concludes in the 
following terms an eloquent and thoughtful eulo- 
gium :— 

“ So dies Hamlet—but lives immortal ; henceforth 
more than ever a pathetic ideal of refined humanity, 
torn and wrecked upon cruel and coarse troubles; of 
young philosophy ; of peering irresolution ; of awed 
yet venturesome imagination ; of wayward tricksiness ; 





of religion faintly clouded with doubt, yet clear in 
tenderness of conscience and purity of sweet counsel ; 
of love, domestic and sexual, embittered and shat- 
tered ; of a heart riven by the sorrow most trying to 
it; of powers coping with problems horrible either to 
be mastered by or to master; of thoughts teemin 
with imagery and conjecture, on which the worl 
never tires of meditating ; of a fate, fitfully shunned, 
recklessly challenged, and at last encountered by mere 
chance medley; of many other things, also, which 
even Shakspeare can barely express, and about which 
lesser men can only wrangle. 

“To present this matchless figure worthily and 
vividly to the men of his time has been the highest 
ambition of every great actor, and that ambition 
Henry Irving has abundantly attained. To prove 
it, we have dwelt not on his general philosophical 
sublimity or tragic grandeur, in which he could but 
rank with noble predecessors, but on the features of 
Hamlet's being he has especially revealed and illumi- 
nated. In this character a thousand undying beauties 
and significances of art have been piously cherished 
from age to age. To Irving belongs the merit of 
snatching—-with a hand feverish, perhaps, but sure— 
graces which were not, and can hardly become; in a 
stage sense, traditional. He has made Hamlet much 
more, and something more ethereal, than a type of 
feeble doubt, of tragic struggle, or even of fine 
philosophy. The immortality of his Hamlet is im- 
mortal youth, immortal enthusiasm, immortal tender- 
ness, immortal nature.” 


AN anonymous contributor to Macmillan’s Ma- 
guns has an article on “ The New Hamlet and 

is Critics.” The contributor’s great charge 
against Mr. Irving's critics is that they have 
praised him over much, and his great c 
against Mr. Irving is that his performance is 
melodramatic. That is what many people ex- 
pected it to be; that is what it proved, we think, 
not to be. The contributor to Macmillan writes 
of the play like a scholar, but of the acting like a 
novice. It boots not, therefore, to discuss with 
him the grounds of an opinion generally adverse. 
Common premisses would be wanting to the dis- 
cussion, for the Macmillan critic is continually 
blaming Mr. Irving for having failed to convey 
to him just those impressions which to most of 
us the actor did convey so distinctly. 


OFFENBACH’s long-expected piece, called Whit- 
tington, has been produced at the Alhambra. It 
is a long spectacle, with choruses and ballets, as 
all Alhambra pieces are. 


Desazer, profiting by the temporary enthu- 
siasm got up on her behalf some months ago on 
the occasion of her benefit—when half the actors 
and actresses in Paris appeared before half the 
people of the great world—has engaged to give a 
series of representations at the Paris Vaudeville, 
and these performances have now begun. Born 
in the last century, Dejazet carries into our day 
some of the stage traditions that she alone can 
possess. Her delivery of a couplet and her exact 
and formal and very clear pronunciation are things 
to be remarked on now as curiosities. -She plays 
an old woman of sixty-five—being herself a 
dozen years older—and it is, perhaps, only good- 
natured fiction and not history which reports that 
she has to paint wrinkles every night, for her 
ag that she may manage to look old enough 
to fill it. 


Onty two or three weeks ago we told the story 
of Sardou’s La Haine—the great drama at the 
Paris Gaité, which, though it could not be well 
reported of on the whole, still, in consequence of 
some dramatic qualities and much splendour of 
mounting, bade fair to be performed for several 
months to come. It has suddenly been with- 
drawn. Offenbach ——_ Sardou that it was 
no longer paying its nightly expenses, and Sardou 
forthwith reyuested that it should be played no 
more. Orphée aux Enfers is now played instead 
of it, and the Gaité will not in future venture on 
any drama of an ambitious kind. 


Philiberte, a charming little comedy by Emile 
Augier, has,been revived at the Frangais, for the 





second début at that theatre of Mdlle. Emilie 
Broisat who comes from the Odéon. The revival 
has been entirely successful. The'piece was 
played first of all at the Gymnase, when the most 
important part was played by Madame Rose 
Chéri, The impression made by Malle. Broisat’s 
art is highly favourable, though it is objected that 
she is too handsome for the part, and that it 
would have fitted better Mdlle. Blanche Baretta 
(who is coming to the Frangais), and for whom 
the celebrated line 
“La grace, plus belle encore que la beauté” 

might have been expressly written. 


Pakpre, which was performed at the Frangais 
on the anniversary of Racine’s birth, was repeated 
on Tuesday before the Tuesday subscribers to 
the theatre, Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt having, in 
the difficult laborious part of the heroine, almost 
surpassed yo ory er sure originally to have 
been high. The fourth act was too much for the 
actress’s physical force, but her conception was 
good throughout, and her execution good and 
striking at most points. One says at once, writes 
M. Caraguel, “avec quel soin elle avait étudié et 
composé ce personnage de Phédre, qui était le 
triomphe de Rachel, et qui a été depuis l’écueil de 
plus d’une tragédienne. Le succés a été trés 
grand et aussi complet qu'il pouvait létre; je 
veux dire que Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt a pleine- 
ment répondu a l’attente du public. On était sir 
d’avance”—and here M. Caraguel describes with 
more happiness than usual the characteristics of 
the artist—“ qu'elle apporterait dans ce réle nou- 
veau pour elle les qualités éminentes qui la dis- 
tinguent: un grand sentiment poétique, une 
diction harmonieuse, le goiit et la mesure, et cet 
art savant du geste noble et des attitudes sculptu- 
rales par ou elle rappelle quelquefois Rachel.” 
Malle. Bernhardt will seen in London in due 
time—when some of her great qualities are gone, 
probably. 








MUSIC. 
NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


“Tue Rose's Pilgrimage;” a fairy tale taken 
from a poem, by Moritz Horn ; composed by Robert 
Schumann, Op. 112. Vocal Score. The English 
translation by Constance Bache. (Stanley Lucas, 
Weber & Go.) Schumann’s most poetic and 
charming cantata Der Rose Pilgerfahrt, deserves a 
far more detailed notice than is possible in these 
columns, The exquisite little poem by Moritz 
Horn supplied him with a subject which exactly 
suited the peculiar vein of his genius. The argu- 
ment ma given in a few lines, A rose de- 
siring to know what love is, prays to the Queen of 
the Fairies that she may be changed into a mortal 
maiden. Her prayer is heard, and the Queen 
gives her a magic rose-bud, which will ensure her 
earth’s greatest pleasures so long as she retains 
possession of it. If once she loses it, however, she 
must die, and become once more a mere flower. 
The Rose-maiden passes through various ad- 
ventures, loves, marries, and becomes a mother. 
She then places the magic rose-bud in the hands 
of her infant, dies, and becomes, not (as foretold) 
once more a rose, but an angel to watch over her 
little one. The music to which Schumann has set 
this pretty fairy-tale differs in several important 
respects from that of most of his other large works. 
Its general character can be most exactly described 
by the German adjective “ volksthiimlich ”—not 
merely “ popular” music in the ordinary sense of 
that term, but music written in the spirit, and to 
some extent also in the form, of the “ Volkslied.” 
There are but few langely ce ay oa movements, 
the most important being the Hunting Chorus 
(No. 15), the two Wedding Choruses (Nos. 21 and 
22), and the scene between the Rose and the Queen 
of the Fairies, with the Charming Fairy Chorus 
alternating with the solo parts, ‘The greater part 
of the music consists of short and comparatively 
simple solos and duets. That the character of the 
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whole is thereby rendered somewhat fragmentary 
cannot be denied ; but the grace and beauty of the 
individual portions is such, that in spite of this 
defect the interest is well sustained. The whole 
work is comparatively so easy of execution that it 
has only to be known to become a favourite with 
amateur musical societies, who will find it quite 
within their reach. It is at the same time of suf- 
ficient importance to be worthy of production at 
important concerts—such, for instance, as those at 
the Crystal Palace. The English version of the 
words is very good. : 


The Songs 4 Wales. Edited by Jonn Thomas. 
(Cramer and Co.) This handsome octavo volume 
of nearly 400 pages contains, as stated in the 
preface, “a larger amount of the National Music 
of the Principality than any other work.” Here 
are reproduced, not only the entire contents of the 
three volumes edited by the late John Parry, and 
of the three edited by Mr. George Thomson, of 
Edinburgh, but also a certain number of Welsh 
melodies added by the present editor, and not 
comprised in either of the works named above. 
Those who are acquainted with Welsh music will 
not need to be told of the peculiar and wild charm 
of many of the melodies ; those to whom they are 
unknown cannot do better than procure this work, 
in which they will find very much worthy of their 
attention. special feature of this volume, and 
one which will render it particularly interesting to 
musicians, is, that of many of the airs two or 
three arrangements are given by various com- 
posers, affording an opportunity of comparing the 
treatment of the same melody by different hands. 
There are eighteen airs harmonised by Beethoven, 
and forty-one by Haydn, the other ae 
arrangers bei: Cozeluch, John Parry, OC. H. 
Purday, and ‘the present editor, Mr. John Tho- 
mas. Many of the songs are also given not merel 
as solos, but as part-songs. The whole work is 

receded by an interesting historical introduction 
C Mr. C. H. Purday. The “Songs of Wales” 
forms a valuable addition to the existing collec- 
tions of national music. 


Praise the Lord. A Sacred Cantata, composed 
by Jacob Bradford, Mus. Bac. Oxon. (J. Mac 
Dowell & Co.)- This cantata was composed as 
Mr. Bradford’s exercise for his Bachelor’s degree. 
Its object was therefore to show the extent of his 
knowledge and technical acquirements rather than 
of his inventive talent. Asa general rule works 
written to order, or for special occasions, afford no 
fair indication of the abilities of their writers; 
nor would it be just to judge of Mr. Bradford 
from the present cantata, except in so far as it 
gives proof of the thoroughness of his studies. 
The ten numbers of which the work consists are 
for the most part amply (sometimes too amply) 
developed ; they contain much good writing, es 
cially in the stricter styles of composition, but 
show comparatively little individuality, and are 
in places somewhat dry. The cantata as a whole 
does credit to the musical education of the com- 
poser, who is (as appears from the dedication) a 
pupil of Sir John Goss ; in other respects it is only 
right to reserve an opinion as to his powers. 


A Manual of the Elements of Vocal Music, for 
School Use, by F. Leslie Jones (Longmans, Green 
& Co.), is a very excellent and practical little 
treatise. Mr. Jones evidently understands his 
subject, and knows how to teach. He yer the 
system of singing by key-relationship, which is 
undoubtedly the easiest as well as the best method 
of learning to sing at sight. Within a compass 
of some eighty pages a quantity of matter is 
pi ah sat means the least valuable part of 
which wili be found the hints to teachers as to the 
best methods of imparting instruction. This 
little book can be heartily recommended. 

It is impossible in a paper the musical depart- 
ment of which forms a comparatively unimportant 
portion of the whole, to keep pace with the ac- 
tivity of the periodical press. We cannot there- 
fore notice in detail the contents of the recent 





numbers of the Musical Monthly (Enoch & Sons), 
and the Organist’s Quarterly Journal (Novello, 
Ewer & Co), which lie before us. It must suffice 
to say that an examination of them shows them 
to be fully up to their average of excellence, and 
that those who are in search of novelties, whether 
for the organ, piano, or voice, will find in these 
publications pieces adapted to the most varied 
tastes. He must be hard to please who does not 
meet with anything to his liking. 

From among an accumulation of songs and 
piano pieces awaiting notice, may be selected for 
special mention the song “ Why didst thou ever 
leave me ?” by Charles Salaman (Lamborn Cock), 
a very graceful and elegant little piece, in the 
somewhat unusual form of a recitative and air ; 
the song, “Thy Spirit's low replies,” by Rosetta 
O’Leary Vinning (same saitcheeh. a very good 
and by no means commonplace song ; “ Sunshine,” 
by Berthold Tours, and “The Coming Year,” by 
Gabriel Davis (Wilkie, Wood & Co.) ; also two 
very pleasing part-songs, by Charles Salaman 
(Novello, Ewer & rer one of which, “ There is 
an hour,” is written for mixed voices, while the 
other, “Fair is the swan,” is for an alto, tenor, 
and two basses. In piano music can be recom- 
mended No. 4 of Wayside Sketches, by Arthur 
O'Leary (Novello, Ewer & Co.), which, though 
only a “sketch,” is a very interesting little piece ; 
a well-written “ Impromptu” by Westley Richards 
(Lamborn Cock) ; a set of variations by the same 
on “Drink to me only,” somewhat old-fashioned 
in form, but clever and brilliant; and, lastly, a 
“Concert Study” by J. Baptiste Calkin (Ashdown 
& Parry), which is an cntcliont exercise on double 
notes. EBENEZER PRovt. 





A LAw-casE of some interest to singers is re- 
ently reported from Breslau. Frau Robinson, a 
well-known opera-singer of that town, had a 
clause in her agreement with Herr Schwemer, the 
manager of the theatre there, that certain réles 
of her répertoire were to be reserved for her ex- 
clusively. Toward the close of her engagement 
disputes arose between her and the manager, one 
cause being that Herr Schwemer had at various 
times given her parts to other singers. As the 
agreement provided that he should in such case 
pay @ penalty of 3,000 thalers, the lady brought 
an action for two breaches of contract, vine the 
damages at 6,000 thalers. In the result, the 
Court ordered the manager to pay 3,000 thalers 
(460/.) 

RicHarD WaeneEr has recently visited Leipzig, 
and attended a performance of Spohr’s J 
at the opera there ; the object of his visit being 
to find more singers for his Bayreuth performances. 


How far he has been successful we have yet to 
learn. 


Tue Italian Opera at Brussels is to open during 
the present month with three of Mozart's operas, 
Figaro, Don Giovanni, and Cosi fan tutte. 


Ir is stated by the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik 


that the bazaar in aid of the Bayreuth celebra- 
tion, which was lately held at Berlin (as men- 
tioned in last week’s AcapEmyY), realised nearly 


11,000 thalers (1,650/.) 


Lxcoce’s comic opera Giroflé-Girofla achieved 
a great success last week at Berlin, when it was 
—< at the “ Friedrich-Wilhelmstidtische 

eater.” The same opera is in rehearsal at the 
Carl-Theater in Vienna, where La Fille de Madame 
Angot has been performed nearly 150 times since 
last January. 


Dr. Oskar Bereoriix, the director of -the 
Vienna Branch of the International Mozart Insti- 
tution at Salzburg and of the Vienna Wagner 
Society, has come to London in the interest of 
those two societies. We hear that a branch of 
the “Mozarteum” is being founded in London 
under distinguished patronage, and we shall 
shortly be able to give full particulars. 
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ELEVENTH EDITION, NOW READY, 
in 2 vols. price 24s. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 


BY THE 


Rev. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.RS., 
Master of Marlborough College, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, 





*,* Also in Morocco Binding, suitable for presentation. 


From the TIMES. 

“ No thoughtful mind will rise from the perusal of this book with- 
out feeling that it reveals a beautiful and a harmonious conception, 
It will serve to raise the mi ions in detail to a com- 
prehensive 1e whole subject, and it will at the least assist 
candid objectors to do justice to the Christian tradition.”’ 

From the INQUIRER. ‘ 

“The volumes proceed from a mind of a ripe, erndite scholar_ 
thoughtful, earnest, truthful, and sincere. An honourable grace- 
ful peculiarity of these volumes is the utter absence of an uncharitable 
spirit. The work is admirable in tone and temper throughout. He is 
a man of very siderable attai t tensi . an 
elegant writer, and a Christian gentieman of refined feelings. Our 
ey, we hope, will procure the work, and judge of it for them- 
selves.’’ 


POPULAR SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 


———~o---—_ 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The TRANSFORMATIONS of INSECTS, 


By Prof. P. MARTIN DUNCAN, M.D., F.R.S. Being an Adapta- 
tion. for English Readers, of M. Emile Blanchard’s * Metamor- 
oses, Moeurs, et i des I ”* and a Compilation 
jewport, Charles Darwin, 8 ce Bate, Fritz 
and others. Illustrated with 40 Full-Page and 20 
ther high] ished Engravi: 


nd from mere 























y to be provided with a new and trustwo: of 
insect life. . Duncan has well supplied this want....A beautiful 
illustrated work. It will make an admirable gift-book for old or young 
naturalists.” —A thenceum. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Price 10s. 6d. 


The WORLD of the SEA. Translated from 


the French of MOQUIN TANDON by the Rev. H. MARTIN 
HART, M.A. Demy 8vo. 448 pp. with numerous Wood En- 


gravings. 
“ A volume of deep interest. full of knowledge and interest.” 
“It is a book of rare merit.”—Guardian. Art Journal. 
“One of the most popular books on the subject.” —Land and Water. 





THE NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF 


LOUIS FIGUIER’S 
POPULAR SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 


concen se natin nape caociep neat on 
The WORLD before the DELUGE. With 233 Illus- 


trations. Fourth Edition. Revised and Corrected by W. H. 
BRISTOW, F.R.S. 


“ We find in ‘ The World before the Deluge’ abook worth a thousand 
gilt Christmas volumes, -_ 4 qnost suitable as a gift to intellectual 
student 


und earnestly inquiring 
The OCEAN WORLD. With 427 Illustrations. 


Third Edition, Revised and Corrected by Professor E. PERCI- 
VAL WRIGIT, M.D. 


“ A fine copy of a noble book.” —Birmingham Post. 
The INSECT WORLD. With 576 Illustrations. 
Third Edition. Revised by Professor DUNCAN, M.D. F.R.S. 
“ The book is an excellent one, and admirably got up.” 
tional Times. 
The VEGETABLE WORLD. With 470 illustra 


tions. Third Edition. Revised and Corrected by an Eminent 
Botanist. 


“The t is the best edition of the work that has appeared, as far 
as botanical value is concerned.” — Garden. 
REPTILES and BIRDS. With 300 Illustrations. 


Second Edition. Revised and Corrected by Captain PARKER 
GILLMORE, 





ad 
THE DORE FINE-ART VOLUMES. 
PUBLISHED by CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, 

Comprise :— 
The DORE SCRIPTURE GALLERY .. 
The DORE GALLERY 3° * ea 
The DORE BIBLE... .. 
DANTE’S INFERNO .. .. .. 
PURGATORIO and PARADISO ., 
MILTON'S PARADISE LOST 
DON QUIXOTE .. .. .. 
LA FONTAINE’S FABLES , 
ATALA ee ee ee ee 
The WANDERING JEW 
The DAYS of CHIVALRY .. ee 
ADVENTURES of MUNCHAUSEN 
FAIRY TALES TOLD AGAIN .. 


The above are the prices in cloth; the Volumes are also ke 
various styles of morocco. 
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Cassett, Patrer & Garin, Ludgate Hill, London. 


